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DIRECTORY. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 








SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemf'*y, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic “ygineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoolog .Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Jcientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof.Gro. J. BrusH, 
Executive Oficer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 


POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 








Washington University, St. Louis. 





CoursEs or Stupry: 


i Course Jeads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
echanical Eng’r. 


iii. ee ss “ emist. 

IV. es ge Eng’r of Mines. 

v. ss Od I* . Architect. 

VI. ee Bachel or of Phi- 
lesophy. 


The School is well” furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods, 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-9 10 Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 


1) acle ieeed OF NEBRASKA, Lin- 
coln, Edmund B. Fairfield, 8. T. D., LL. 
D., Chancellor. Tuition free to all. Incidental 
expenses only $6a yeur. All expenses moder- 
ate. Fourteen Professors and Teachers. Class- 
ical, Scientific, Literary, Agricultural, and Pre- 
Eeaive ry Courses. Open to both sexes. Ex- 

msive cabinet and apparatus. Send for cata- 








logue. 11-8 12-7 
BROOKLYN, a % » Coll, Gram. School, 
“hae: Be 1877). W. Hart, A. M., Prin- 


. Classes Dent “instruction very thorough 
ay individual. Mathematics, Classics, and 
business English, as each scholar selects. (it 

‘ou have nds in Brooklyn, mail ar” 


JONES BROTHERS & CO, 


CINCINNATI. © PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


The Inductive sersen of Arithmetic.— 
By Wm. J. Milne, A , Principal State Nor- 
mal School, Geneseo, New York. This series 
embraces a ’practical course in Arithmetic in two 
ks. They are on the inductive plan, and 
unite oral and written arithmetic ina practical 
method of instruction. 
Ridpath’s Histories of the United 
States embrace the following points of superi- 
— Accuracy and Brilliancy of the ay at 
and elegance of f atyle—Uni 
seovidiee uieptive presentation—Illustra ie 
of superior excellence—Superior mechanical ex- 
ecution, and low Pate 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing py x 
—A complete course in seven books. The Tab- 
let form, presenting a solid surface—their size 
and compactness — their practical character — 
their ir novel construction—careful gradation of 
ex ef material and low price 
them in advance of all other drawing 











Specimen pages and terms men to any 


BOTANY 


o>. 
vv 





“Youman’s Hirst Part. 
This work gives the only correct basis for a knowledge of this most 
Important Study of Botany, 


by making the student FAMILIAR WITH THE CHARACTER OF 
PLANTS, while there are no LESSONS to COMMIT AND RECITE. 


It is a primary work, designed to start the learner on rudimentary 
facts, that he may proceed gradually to the more complex. 
Beginners Will find if easy and methodical. Teachers approve of it, 


and use it extensively. 





2 


Youman’s Second Part. 

This book is designed to convey to the pupil a more perfect know- 
ledge of Botany than most other elementary works. 

The List is CONCISE and CLEAR, and the illustrations ACCURATE 
and VIVID, while the work has sufficient matter to give the learner an ex 
tensive insight into the subject of Botany, it is CONTAINED ina SMALL 
COMPASS, and the two books are the 


CHEAPEHST HXTAN'T. 


Prices are, Youman’s 1st Part, Introduction, 70c ; Exchange, 45c. 
BOLE - ‘2do48 “ $1.05; “ 65c. 
Henslow’s Botanical Charts, $12.60 ; Hooker’s Botany Primer, 30c. 


Address the Agent, 


L. S. HOLDEN, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


ADMISSION EXAMINATIONS AT 
CINCINNATI AND CHICAGO, 1879. 


Examination for admission to Harvard College 
(preliminary and entire), The Lawrence Scien- 
tific School, the Medical School and the Law 
School, will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, and in 
Chicago, Illinois, on June 26, 27 and 28, begin- 
ning at 8 a. m. on June 26. 

These examinations, which are identical with 
those held in Cambridge, are free to all who in- 
tend to enter the above departments of the Uni- 
versity, and open to others upon payment of a 
fee of $10. 

Persons who propose to pass these examina- 
tions are requested to inform the Secretary of 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., of their 
purpose before June 15, and to address him for 
further information. 

The Admission Examinations of the Univer- 
sity will be held at Cincinnati snd ‘Chiéago each 
year on the three dayS following the last Wednes- 
day in June. 

The precise place 1n each city at which the ex- 
aminations will be held will be announced in the 
Cincinnati ‘‘Gazette’’ and ‘‘Commercial,’’ and 
in the Chicago ‘‘Tribune’’ and ‘‘Journal’’ of 
June 24 and 25. 12-46 





Harvard University Examinations. 


PAPERS SET FOR 
Mid-Year and Annual Examinations, 


1878. 
Mid- — Annual. 
Greek and Latin ..,........... 12c. 
Modern Languages ........... = 22 


Rhetoric, Logic, Philosophy, 
Political Economy,History, 


Music and Fine Arts........ 10 13 
Mathematics, Physics, Chem- 
istry, Natural History...... 6 12 


Harvard University Catalogue: 

Containing the official informa- 
tion in regard te all depart- 
ments of the University, lists 
of officers and students ,....... 35c.. G0c. 


Paper. Cloth. 


The University no longer prints a Catalogue 
for gratuitous distribution. 
Sent by mail on receipt of wre by F 
CHAS. . SEVER, 
University Book Store, camead Mass. 
12-4 6 
Summer School of Elocution. 
BY 
Ss. 8S. HAMILL, 
AUTHOR OF 
“The Science of Elocution,” 
Will open June 10, 1879, 
FOR A TERM OF 50 LESSONS, 
At 710 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 








Pupils prepared for teachers, of Elocution, or 
Dramatic Readers. Send for circular. 12-4 
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704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 











AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION—DIRECTORY. 








LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN,TAYLOR& CO 


American Educational Series. 
New Graded 





Readers, + 
Swinton’s Spellers, 
Swinton’s . 
Swinton’s es, 
Kerl’s La: Lessons and Gram 
Robinson’s Ari 


Dra 
ELLIS, "1 Agt., 
612 Chesnut Street, St. Louis. 





D. APPLETON & 00., New York. 
PUBLISH STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
Sagietens Readers; 
ornell’s Geographies; 

Quackenboss’ Language Series; 
Histories; 

Appleton’s Arithmetics; 

Krusi’s Drawing; 

Youman’s ‘Botanies and Chemistry; 

Harkness’ Latin; 

Model Copy-Books. 

aia SCHOLES, Agent, Lawrence, Kansas. 





ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
PUBLYSHERS OF 


Greenleaf’s Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert’s fee ty eae’ A Speller. 


Gilbert’s G peller. 

Parker’s Exercises in Eng lish Composition. 

Independent Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 
For info’ as address the publishers, or 


11-10 . BEEDE, Keokuk, lowa. 





CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Histories and Historical Readers; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lassegs in English, 
and Higher Lessons in — lish 


Hutchison’s Physiol Hygiene; 
a Test- words in jinshish (Orthegre- 
phy, J.D. WIL ent, 

11-10 ‘eom 46 Madcon 8 st chicago. 











JOHN R. 





SCOTT, 
(PUPIL OF JAMES E. MURDOCH) 
TEACHER VOCAL ‘CULTURE. 
1017 GARRISON AVE., 
st. ou 


1-7 1s 


= - Mo. 


* Send for eras Copy of 7 





It is the best temperance paper ever published, 
and issues simultaneously, fifteen editions for as 
many different States. 

Its able corps of contributors is beyond all 
precedent. 


The National Prohibitionist 


is a twelve-page, forty-eight column paper. 
The subscription price is only $1 per year. 


a@-SPECIAL ‘TERMS TO AGENTS. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 44 
Address 
FRANK M. BEMIS, 
1504 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 









BUCKEYE BELL — 
Established pty . 


ao Bells of ont Me mounted 
¥ weeny =) 
Schools, Farms, 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, Pali arvana 
———- rae oa 

& Tift, 102 & 104 B, Second 5 8t.,Cia 


* | able rates. 





DIPLOMAS. 


R. P. STUDLEY & CO., 


221 N. Main Street, St. Louls, 
Are prepared to furnish Engraved Diplomas, on 
Parchment, or Imitation Parchment, at reason~- 
12-4 


Summer School of Elocution, 


The Chicago School of Oratory will open a 
Summer Scheol for Teachers on July Ist, 1879, 
at 420 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Address for particulars, 

19-47 @. WALTER DALE, Princ. 


The Evening Fost. 











Arrangements have been made with the peri- 
odicals named below which enable the publish- 
ers of the *‘Evening Post’’ to make the follow- 
ing remarkable offer to any one desiring this 
journal and any other mentioned in the list given 


— Regu- With the With th 
e 

lar eekly Semi- 
Retail Evening be 


~ Price. Post, 
Albany Cultivator and 


Country Gentleman...$3 00 $3 10 $4 60 
American Agriculturist 1 50 2 3 75 
Atlantic Monthly....... 400 445 5 95 
Appleton’s Journal..... 3 00 3 50 5 00 
Americsn Journal of Ed- 

WOAEION,..... scoeboesed 16 2 00 3 50 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 4 00 445 5 95 
Christian Union ........ 3 00 3 65 5 15 
Eclectic Magazine...... 500 8 525 6 75 
Edinburgh Review..... 400 445 5 95 
Forest and Stream...... 40 425 6 75 
Harpers’ Weekly....... 400 4 45 5 95 
Harpers’ Bazar......... 400 445 5 95 
Harpers’ Monthly...... 400 445 5 95 
International Review... 5 00 5 26 6 75 
Frank Leelie’s Illustra- 

ted Newspaper........ 400 425 5 75 
Lippincott’s Magazine.. 4 00 423 5 75 
RAVER ADD. 000 ccvcecvess 8 00 8 00 9 50 
London Quarterly Re- 

SP leis caveteunsesnee 400 445 5 95 
PD -cauhececcovcvecest 7 00 7 00 8 50 
North American Review 5 00 5 00 6 50 
PD: vcnsiscocssaneenis 5 20 5 93 7 43 
Popular Science Monthly 5 00 5 25 6 75 
Popular Science - 

Supplement........... 3 00 425 5 75 
Scribner’s Monthly..... 400 445 5 95 
St. Nicholas ............ 8 00 3 65 15 
Scientific American .... 3 20 8 81 5 3. 
Westminster Review ... 4 00 445 5 95 





xy*Fr"Specimen numbers of the Evening Post 
sent free. 


WEEKLY POST. 
Clube e copy, one year 
8 of 4 er more one year, each By RSS 


SEMI-WEEKLY POST. 
Single copy, OMe year........csce.ceccceeees $3 00 


Clu D8 of Ng more, one year, each tnseeein 2 50 
bhoweyeds 2 20 

DAILY POST. 
Onecopy, one year. oy ee $9 00 
6 one month 75 


13 Additions may be made to a club at any 
time, at clubrates. Address 
WM. C. BRYANT & CO., 


Publishers of the pare, amen © cor. 
Fulton Street, New Yor 2-2 


7 Louis and Cairo Short Line. 


VIA DU QUOIN. 
Shortest and Quickest Route to 


NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, 
. MOBILE, VICKSBURG, 


And all Southern Cities. 


The only Southern Line running trains 
from Union Depot, and the onLy LINE 
running Pullman Sleepers through to New 
Orleans and Memphis without change. 


Ticket office, 104 N. Fourth Street, and 
Union Depot, St. Louis. 
E. H. COFFIN, GEO. W. PARKER, 
Ticket Agent. General Manager. 








ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS?! 

BOOKS 2! Boek furnished; A Eastern 
etc. Special at- 

tention 1 to sto malt toquitiog , ore 

School an ‘Senet ed erie ne ppl “ 


J. W. McIntyre, Agt., «1, Olive St. , St. .Mo. 


Wabash Fast Line. 


uG'The only line running through sleeping 
coach from St. Louis to Boston without change. 


xThe only line running through Ladies’ 
Coach from St. Louis to Buffalo without change, 
thus making ONLY ONE change to New York 
and other Eastern cities for those who do not 
desire te take sleeping cars. 








>The only line by which passengers leaving 
&t. Louis on the morning train positively arrive 
at Buffalo at 7.356 next morning, and at all sta- 
tions on the N. Y. C. and Erie Railways during 
daylight, fiom 7 to 8 hours im advance of any 
and all other routes. 

>The shortest and only direct route to To- 
ledo, Detroit, and all points in Canada. 

> Popular rates for summer tourists. 

wu Accept the *‘Friendly Hand’’ so cordially 
extended, and take the 


Great Wabash 


for Put-in-Bay, Niagara Falls, the beautiful 
scenery and Summer Resorts of the St. Law- 
rence, Lake Champlain, Lake George, Hudson 
River, White Mountains, &., &. 


For further information call at company’s of- 
fice, 104 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis. Mo., or 
address, E. H. COFFIN, 
W.R.CALLAWAY, — Ticket Agt., St. Louis. 

Passenger Agt., St. Louis. 
GEO. N. CLAYTON, 

Gen. Western Pass. Agt., Kansas City, Mo. 

H.C: TOWNSEND, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, Toledo, O. 


ST.LOUIS AND SOUTHEASTERN 


RAITIWAY. 





THE SHORT LINE 


And positively the best route from 
St. Louis 


—TO— 


3 | IWashwille, Tenn., 


Where it connects for all points 
SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans, 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond@,thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


* Between these points and St. Louis. 


Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 


This is the best route for 
Belleville, Shawneetown, 
And all points in Southern Illinois. 

It is the only line for 


EV ANSV IL... 
And all points in Southern Indiana and North 
western Kentucky. 

For threngh tickets and full information eall 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, : 

J. H. WILSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 

Gen. Manager. 10-2 12 


OODLAND$:r4 54: 


BES ap rH Janeen, a urg 


fo Behool a Sage fk sy oES 


mins 13-2 


TEACHERS WANTED ofoo Ss 


$200 —_ age yee during the ae Lars om 
Summ x full particulars address 
MeCURDY ! £00., St. Louis, Mo 


GOLD saz: 





to 





can make $12 a day at 
Sates free. Address 

., Augusta, Maine. 
aa yA selections for Elocutionists 


11-2 12-2 
20 School Exhibitions, 25c. JESSE 
H & CO. 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 12-212 


Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
RAITLROAYD 








Direct Route between the East and West, 
running ‘Through Cars-from 


Chicago to Council Blais and Omaha, 


Connecting with 


The: Union Pacific Railroad 


For all points in Nebraska, Colorado, Wy- 
oming, Montana, Nevada, Arizona, Ida- 
ho and California. 


+ pas-Through cars to Kansas City, Atch- 
ison, Topeka, St. Joseph, and the Short 
Line to all points on the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas, Houston & Texas Central Rail- 
roads. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping -Cars, C, B. & 
Q. Palace Dining Cars; C. B. & Q. Draw- 
ing Room and Horton’s Reclining Chair 
Cars by this route. 


8@5~All in‘ormation about rates of fare, 
Sleeping Car accommodations and Time 
Tables, will be cheerfully feo on appli- 
cation to JAMES OD, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
C. W. SMITH, Traffic Manager, Chicago. 
arnannanie SANDERS, Gen’l Agt., &. im +) St. ae. 


Mlinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


Without Change of Cars. 


Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 


CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 
Without Change of Cars. 


175 miles the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points South 

This is.also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt.’ Pulaske and 
Springfield.; 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
Without Change of Cars. 


The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 

g7Elegant Drawing-reom Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 


KG-Baggage checked to all important points. 


Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. Jonnson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


“J. F. Tucker, Gen. Sup., Chicago. 
x31 iP.» cago. 





LACKBOARD in the Sunday Schoel. A 
gupee for superintendents and 
Beard. Full 





teachers, by Frank y illustrated. 
a. 50 of bookselleis or by mail. JESSE HA-~- 
NEY & CO., 119 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 12-212 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 








THis month closes up the great 
premium of “Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary.” It has been a great 
pleasure to us to enable 80 many 
teachers to secure this invaluable 
work. We. hope they will be liberal 
in extending its use to pupils and 
friends. The largely increased circu- 
lation of the JouRNAL, too, will make 
hosts of intelligent friends of good 
schools. 








THE Missouri Legislature, notwith- 
standing the useless and senseless 
raid of the President of the State 


—.| ted in the common schools, and they 


intendent and the normal schools, ap- 
propriates $15,000 each to the Kirks- 
ville school, the Warrensburg school, 
and to Lincoln Institute. 


A Step in Advance. 








All along the line there has been a 
step taken in advance. The Legisla- 
ture of Kansas votes the money to 
rebuild the normal school at Emporia, 
and so strengthens the whole public 
school system of the State. 

Hon. A. B. Lemon, State Supt., 
called upon us recently while in the 
city, and reported the Legislature as 
determined to do all they could for 
education—knowing that their splen- 
did school system was the magnet 
which drew the best class of immi- 
grants by the tens of thousands. 








THE Iilinois Legislature, too, takes 
an advanced position in regard to her 
school interests. 

Hon. James P. Slade, in assuming 
the duties of State Superintendent, 
said he should not only reeommend 
but should labor assiduously to 
strengthen the common schools, and 
to aid the common school teachers. 

The mass of the people are ~educa- 


should be made the best'possible with 
the means at command. 





Arkansas depressed and cursed as 
she has been by the carpet-bag lega- 
cies of bad legislation, refused to 
abridge or abate any power of the 
State Superintendent. 

Hon. J. L. Denton is already mak- 
ing himself felt for good, by his en- 
ergy in reorganizing the school sys- 
tem of the State. 

‘Tennessee holds on to her system of 
district institutes, as will be seen by 
notices in another column. 

‘Hon Leon Trousdale is doing the 
most and the best possible, sided by 
an efficient corps of workers in all 
parts of the State. 

Towa has gained so much momen- 
tum and power under the wise ad- 
ministration of Supt. von Coelln, that 
the teachers’ institutes have become 
the largest and most popular gather- 


and so on through all the West and 
South. 

Mississippi and Louisiana are 
gradually reorganizing and building 
up their school systems. Private 
schools are more largely attended, and 
the public schools, too, are growing 
better and more popular. 








Oovr teachers are doing so much to 
interest, and harmonize, and build 
up, 80 much to properly educate and 
train the children, that they will be 
greatly missed during the long va- 
cation. 

A member of the Legislature of 
Arkansas, informed us that a couple 
of prominent teachers in ' Fulton 
county, in that State, had nearly rev- 
olutionized the character and habits 
of the young people of that county. 

There is no standard by which the 
amount of good done by a competent, 
earnest, faithful teacher, can be 
measured. 


MISSOURI TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The teachers of the State will meet 
in St. Louis, June 24, 1879, and will 
spend four daysin council. 

The themes will be of the most prac- 
tical character, and will be presented 
by our ablest educators. The State 
Supts. of Dlinois, Kansas and Arkan- 
sas will be present and read papers. 

The teachers and friends of educa- 
tion in St. Louis will spare no effort 
to make this the greatest educational 
convention ever held in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. The most favorable ar- 
rangements will be made with rail- 
roads and hotels, This will be arare 
opportunity to visit the city. At least 
1,000 teachers are expected to attend. 

The teachers, of Illinois are cordi- 
ally invited. Come over, brethren, 
and see what Missouri is doing. 

Programmes will be sent on appli- 
cation to Pres. Dutcher, Cape Girard- 
eau, or Sec. H. W. Prentiss, St. Louis. 

B. 


Tue National Teachers’ Association will 
hold its next meeting in Philadelphia. 

Already Dr. Hancock, the President, has 
the various committees vigorously at work 
to insure a large and successful meeting. 

The local committee in Philadelphia 
propose to make special efforts also to 




















University against the State Super- 


ings of the people. Iowa is all right, 


Our Texas Edition. 

PROF. OSCAR H. COOPER, Pres- 
ident of Hand College, Henderson, 
Texas, will after this issue have 
charge of the Texas edition. 

Prof. Cooper is a native of Texas, & 
graduate of Yale College, and has 
always been closely identified with 
the educational interests of Texas as 
a teacher or professor or president of 
some literary institute, so that from 
his training and: associations he is 
eminently qualified for the position. 

He will reinforce our other depart- 

ments and writers, and they will’ re- 
inforce him in his work. All the 
Texas matter and subscriptions should 
be sent direct to Prof. O. H. Cooper, 
editor and publisher AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Hender- 
son, Texas. 
The advantage of this connection 
to the teachers.and friends of educa- 
tion in Texas, will be apparent at 
once. 

They get the benefit of a strong lo- 
cal paper, strengthened by the best 
writers in the country, discussing 
every phase of this greatest of all 
questions before the American people 
to-day—the proper education of the 
masses for the discharge of the duties 
of citizenship. 

The JouRNAL will be helpful to the 
private schools, the public’ schools, 
the high schools, academies, colleges, 
and the universities of the State. 

There is work enough and room 
enough for all. The JouRNAL will 
help to build up, and to serve all. 

It is proper also to say in this con- 
nection that Prof. Fitzgerald, who 
had charge of the Texas edition, has 
been so absorbed in other directions 
that he has been unable to devote any 
attention to school matters for some 
time past. 

Prof Cooper will not be responsible 
for anything except what appears 
over his own signature. M. 








Drury Cotreae. located at Springfield, 
Mo., Gels another $50,000 donation from a 
friend in Massachusetts, on condition that 
the friends of education in Missouri raise 
$10,000. Dr. Morrison, the President, is 
at work with good prospects of success, if 
the wealthy people of St. Louis will help 
out in the matter. 





have everything in readiness for a large 
meeting. : 


Drury College has always'done a very 
yaluable and permanent work, 
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IMPORTANT FACTS. 
ROM the advance sheets of the 

. report of Hon. Tuomas RICHE- 
son, President of the St. Louis School 
Board, we glean the following items : 

The facts stated are of so much 
general interest, that we commend 
them to the careful attention of our 
réaders. _ * 

We find that the average attend- 
ance of pupils upon our schools is 
ABOUT THREE YEARS. 

By a recent report it is shown that 
the State of Missouri in 1878 expend- 
ed $728,791 for public education, and 
$511,547 to defray the expenses of 
criminal trials and transporting con- 
victs to the penitentiary. 

The influence of a great city for 
weal or woe upon the surrounding 
country is very powerful. If a city 
isnot provided with a good police 
system, it will pour out upon the 
country a flood. of criminals, render- 
ing life and property unsafe in the 
neighborhood. 

WHAT STATISTICS SHOW. 

The statistics of the penitentiaries 
of the United States show with un- 
varying uniformity, that the crimi- 
nals come from the illiterate classes 
of the population in the ratio of ten 
to one—that: is to say: in the older 
States east of us the number of adult 
illiterates is usually about three per 
cent. of the entire population, and 
this three per cent. furnishes thirty 
per cent, of the criminals. The sta- 
tistics show, moreover, three-fourths 
of the criminals have never learned a 
trade or useful oecupation. 

THE PARENTS OF CRIME. 

Thus ignorance and indolence are 
the parents of crime, and a large city 
furnishes in its low haunts the most 
complete means and appliances for 
sheltering vice and developing it by 
systematic training. 

DISCIPLINE NECESSARY. 

The educational problem for cities 
therefore assumes an importance that 
it possesses nowhere else. It is very 
necessary to gather the children into 
school at an early age and to subjcct 
them to strict discipline so as to se- 
cure habits of regularity, punctual- 
ity, self-control, industry, neatness 
and courtesy. 

I commend the efforts of the Board 
in the direction of securing attend- 
ance at school at an early age, and of 
modifying primary. education, so as 
to best meet the exigencies of the 
case‘ to your earnest attention. 

I have discussed the relation of 
public school education to the State 
and municipality in a former report. 
“The support of common schools by 
public taxation is the needed recog- 
nition which capital is in duty bound 
to pay to labor. Ignorance does not 
know what it stands most in need of, 
and cannot be expected to discover 
and apply the-right-means for its own 
amelioration. The poor and ignorant 
understand very imperfectly the rela- 
tion of education to power, and they 
are too closely pursued by immediate 
necessities to adopt the far-seeing pol- 
icy of investing their small earnings 
in the education of their children. 


The rising generation are fed and 
clothed and housed by the industry 
-of their parents at an annual expense 
of from one hundred to five hundred 
dollars a year. 

THE COST OF EDUCATION. 

The cost of education in our public 
schools averages about eighteen dol- 
lars a year. This small sum serves to 
utilize the vast sums expended in the 
support of youth. The era of child- 
hood is the era of capitalizing physi- 
cal and mental force for manhood. 
Where there are no schools, the youth 
lay up a capital of evil propensities, 
narrow superstitions, and depraved 
tastes. 

INFLUENCE OF GOOD SCHOOLS. 

Where the schools are good, the 
youth that attend them convert into 
capital a fund of scientific knowledge 
and habits of industry and punctual- 
ity, and of obedience to rule. This 
difference can be measured in dollars 
and cents, and seen in the value of 
real estate investment in a commu- 
nity, as well as also by the higher 
moral standards usually applied to 
determine the results of culture in 
civilization. 

Statistics widely collected by the 
National Bureau of Education give 
the testimony of experience in differ- 
ent parts of the country as to the in- 
crease in value which a common 


school education gives to labor. 
BETTER WAGES. 
The simple ability to read and write 


and make arithmetical calculations, 
insures an ayerage of twenty-five to 
fifty per cent. better wages than are 
given to illiterate laborers. Thecom- 
plete common school education adds 
from fifty to one hundred per cent. 
to the wages. Education gives avail- 
ability and directive power.” 


WHAT IT SHOULD DO. 





NORMAL SCHOOL should de- 

velop the thinking the reason- 
ing power. It should aim to furnish 
its pupils with principles, not with 
rules. Their minds, least of all, 
should be magazines of facts. They 
should be rather living organisms, 
growing in their own way, and capa- 
ble of adapting themselves to circum- 
stances by their own inherent vital 
power. No rules can be given them. 
They should be able to make their 
own rules when they want them. 

To them, with especial force, the 
words of Herbert Spencer should be 
applied: “Knowledge must be turn- 
ed into faculty as soon as taken in.” 

And they must be imbued witha 
real love of knowledge, so that their 
own wills, or better, the imperative 
demands of their conscious needs, 
shall carry them on in development 
after they become teachers. 

Growing teachers we want—grow- 
ing, not only in practical experience, 
but in broad and generous culture, in 
an appreciation of the really good, 
beautiful, and true. Of this desire 
for and growth in general culture, 
the Normal School should be the 
source. If it does not produce it in 
its pupils, every school and every pu- 
pil in the country suffers in conse- 
quence. 








Only in this way can we supply 
teachers who shall be better than the 
books they use—teachers who are liv- 
ing, as much better than the books as 
life is better than dead paper and the 
impressions of types—teachers who, 
at least in some degree, shall be able 
to comprehend the subjects they are 
teaching, in their relations to others; 
and not those who work mechani- 
cally, fenced in with definitions and 
rules, unable to stir a step without 
the leading strings of the author 
whose treatise they may be using for 
a text book. 

It is. because the schools of Ger- 
many are taught in great measure by 
teachers who can seé the whole, that 
the smallest parts are so thoroughly 
and perfectly done. It is because the 
primary teachers comprehend their 
work as an integral part of a grand 
unit, and see how in its simplest 
teachings it bears a relation to the 
broadest work of the universities, 
that they teach so well the alphabet, 
and the primary arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, and grammar. 


<i 
—_— 


CAN you organize the working ele- 
ment of your school district, so as to 
secure the co-operation of the friends 
of good -schools, inside the school 
house and outside the school house? 








TEXT BOOKS. 

UR American idea of education 

rests on this principle: not what 
the teacher does for the pupil, but 
what he gets the pupil to do for him- 
self, is of value. From this can be 
traced the great importance assigned 
to text books in our system of educa- 
tion. 

On a first view. we should be dis- 
posed to see in it the result of the en- 
terprise of publishing houses — the 
commercial interest, active every- 
where, pushing text books to the 
verge of civilization. We might be 
disposed to condemn it as vitiating in 
its effects: the desire to produce 
something new and marketable lead- 
ing to the promulgation of showy 
methods devoid of sound basis. But 
on the whole, this enterprise of pub- 
lishers has wrought vast changes for 
the better in our text books. 

Before printing, it was more conve- 
nient for the author to promulgate 
his system orally to his disciples, In 
older countries this method is pre- 
served to a greater extent than with 
us in America. 

With the growing importance of 
printing, authorship and the profes- 
sion of teaching have become separa- 
ted more and more widely and to the 
advantage of both. 

Usually the teacher who can get 
the best work from his pupils is not 
the best person to write a book. 

The significance of this has not 
been carefully observed of late, and 
we have a wide movement toward 
the restoration of oral instruction, 
even to the exclusion of text books 
entirely in the lower grades. 

Send five 3 cent stamps if you 
wish a sample copy of this outa 








DEPORTMENT. 





Ye the habits of a child are equal, 
if not superior, in importance 
to his mental acquirements, the con- 
duct of the pupil becomes an object 
of deep solicitude to the earnest 
teacher. 

To secure outward decorum is easy; 
but if, in so doing, the pupil is induc- 
ed or permitted to feel that he can 
cast all responsibility upon the teach- 
er, the order thus attained is apt to 
be transient, In many cases, it is fa- 
tal to the interests of the child when 
freedom from restraint admits of re- 
action. 7 

Our form of government demands 
that each citizen shall “‘be a law unto 
himeelf ;”? and unless a child can be 
taught to discharge his own respousi- 
bilities as a child; unless he can be 
taught to consider the evils of wrong- 
doing, rather than its pains and pen- 
alties ; unless he can learn to do right 
because it is right, and respect law 
from the respect due to law—unless 
these things can be and are taught, 
the State will hare useless, if not 
troublesome, citizens. 

“Of course, the formation of such a 
character is the work of time—it is 
the mushroom, and not the oak, that 
attains its maturity ina few hours— 
but any ideal lower than this must 
degrade and injure the citizen. 





Is it not true that the teacher who 
has clearly in mind what he expects 
his pupils to learn, and is reasonably 
persistent in requiring the same from 
them, scarcely or never needs resort 
to corporal punishment to secure the 
best discipline in his school? Dili- 
gence of itself prevents bad deport- 
ment, and where idleness prevails, the 
rod is ineffectual to secure good or- 
der. 


-— 


ORAL INSTRUCTION, 





O doubt oral instructiou is more 

entertaining to the pupil, but it 
does not draw out his native powers 
so much. While studying a text 
book, he halts on a difficult passage 
until he has mastered it. 

In the lecture he is dragged from 
one point to another without digest- 
ing either. If he takes notes he is 
apt to lose the most valuable points 
and seize only the mere external 
ones. In a text book we have the 
carefully digested results freed from 
the idiosyncracies of the author. 

The individual influence is far less, 
the universal or scientific interest, 
consequently far greater. Personal 
influence sometimes warps the pupil 
with prejudice. 

Arbitrariness is apt to prevail! 
where there is too much oral instruc- 
tion. If it gets intoa book it is not. 
so dangerous, for the reason that the 
pupil is not apt to acquire that rever- 
ence for it that a living instructor: 
may inspire. 

The printed page is cool and dis- 
passionate. If the reader finds heat 
or light there it must be through his 
own diligent activity. The author 
setting out to make a book must per- 
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force weigh more carefully each state- 
ment. 

He must be careful to be exhaust- 
ive, not to give undue prominence to 
special features; but the oral teacher 
has little or no checks to prevent this. 


HOW SHALL WE DO IT? 





E turned a letter with the above 

query over to one of the best 
and most practical teachers to be 
found, and the following answer was 
returned: 

“How would you use the black- 
board in teaching political geogra- 
phy ?” 

“Outline a country and mark pla- 
ces by figures, 1, 2,3, &c., and let the 
whole class write answers on slates 
or paper. A good deal may be done 
ina few minutes. Then taking the 
names from the class, write them in 
proper positions, and have the slates 
corrected by the class. This exercise 
will fix positions of places more 
quickly than any other method. The 
class should repeat the exercise on 
their slates, copying from the outline 
drawn on the board. The board 
should also be used in teaching ‘map- 
drawing,’ and occasionally instead 
of a map in teaching. 

Omit all useless details.” 

It will Spay to read carefully the 
following article by Dr. Wm. T. 
Harris on this subject: 


POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. - 


“Political Geography sets out 
with the question: what rela- 
tion has the earth to man? [If indi- 
viduals are isolated, placed by them- 
selves like Robinson Crusoe, it is im- 
possible for them to achieve a high 
civilization. ~ 

They cannot make use of nature 
around them. Only by combination 
in the form of society can man real- 
ize his rational well-being. To asay- 
age, geography has very little inter- 
est. He wishes to know only where 
the wild game most abounds, or 
where to find the best stream for fish- 
ing. 

Civilized man builds towns, and 
begins to own real estate; then inter- 
nal commerce and the rights of prop- 
erty develop. Money, the universal 
solvent of values, 1s invented—by it 
all property can be measured, and 
thus becomes exchangeable. 

Commerce is the feature that char- 
acterizes the complete civilization, 
and commerce is the central interest 
of Political Geography—consequently 
of all geography. 

Commerce is not confined merely 
to the exchange of articles of food, 
clothing, and shelter, although this is 
its elementary form. It is chiefly im- 
portant in the exchange of spiritual 
products — institutions, ideas, arts. 
The interchange of mauners and cus- 
toms takes place with the interchange 
of commodities of industry. 

Railroads are great civilizers. 

Commerce creates wealth. This 
seems at first paradoxical, but it is 
easy to understand: to increase the 
value of anything is to increase the 
wealth of its possessor. 


To make a worthless thing valuable 
is to add wealth to the community. 
Now it is evident that a natural pro- 
duction is of no use until it is brought 
within the reach of man, — brought 
into market—and commerce performs 
this precise function: it brings to- 
gether the producer and consumer, 
and thus renders productions—other- 
wise useless for want of a market— 
asource of wealth. The raw mate- 
rial goes to the manufacturer, and 
thence to the consumer. 

All things get distributed and equal- 
ized by commerce. It gives to each 
geograrhical locality the productions 
of all others. Thus it is the central 
pivot around which this branch of ed- 
ucation turns. 

The problem is to find .what is the 
relation of each place to the rest of 
the world. Hence we ask what does 
it produce for the rest of the world, 
what does it demand in return, and 
what are the means of transit to and 
fro? First in importance come the 
great| emporiums of the world and 
their relations: Liverpool, New York, 
London, Paris, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, New Orleans, and the rest. 

Instead of employing pupils in 
drawing maps of the mountains of 
Switzerland, so as to learn in detail 
the position of the glaciers, the pass- 
es, &c., one would work to move pur- 
pose to show the modern States sys- 
tem of Europe—to point out, for ex- 
ample, such relations as follow from 
the position of the two great grain 
ports, Dantzic and Odessa. 

It is believed that this is a far more 
practical course to pursue, and that it 
is at the same time awakening to the 
minds of youth and productive of 
habits of close thinking. 

Besides this, we are called upon to 
give, as far as lies in our power, such 
an education to the rising generation 
as will fit it for political insight and 
wise statesmanship. 

This department of Geography, in- 
volving as it does the elements of po- 
litical economy, is the corner-stone of 
such education, and should be laid 
with due care and earnest regard for 
the result. W. T. Harris. 

PuPis should be taught the great- 
est possible dexterity in the element- 
ary operations and the application of 
the same to the reckoning of interest, 
commission, discount, and other bus- 
iness processes. 

The pupil who can analyze and per- 
ceive the relations of thought ex- 
pressed in a sentence, has far more 
practical acuteness of mind than the 
one who can solve an intricate prob- 
lem in arithmetic. To decide points 
of morality, equity, justice, states- 
manship, and other essential interests, 
we must have more qualitative cul- 
ture in our schools. 








THE glory and happiness of a com- 
munity consists in vigorous efforts, 
springing from love sustained by 
faith, for the diffusion through all 
classes of intelligence, of self-respect, 
of self-control, of thirst for know- 
ledge, and for moral and religious 





growth. 


MEANS TO AN END, 
E hope the article on Schools in 
West Virginia,published in our 
last issue, was very carefully read. 

We see in it many things to admire 
and to commend. 

As a means of interesting both the 
pupil and the parent, it proved to be 
eminently successful. The parents, 
too, were tax-payers, and it gave the 
teachers an opportunity to demon- 
strate to the tax-payers the worth 
and the measure of their work. We 
should have more liberal estimates 
made for all our schools in this State, 
if the taxpayers knew what and how 
much our teachers are doing. 

Not knowing much about it, they 
are disposed to cut down the “esti- 
mates” for teachers’ wages and other 
necessary things, to the lowest figure 
possible. | 

For this, our teachers themselves 
are very much to blame. They do 
not take care that the taxpayers shall 
be kept well posted on what the 
schools are doing—on what improve- 
ments are being made. 

This graduating system, adopted 
and so successfully carried out by 
Prof. A. L. Wade of Monongalia coun- 
ty, West Virginia, would certainly 
work a much needed reform in this 
direction. 

There is so much of real practical 
value in it, touching as it does this 
vital question of the worth and the 
work of our teachers, that we are dis- 
posed to strongly commend it to the 
attention of our friends all through 
the West and South. 





BEFORE all things, we must guard 
the elements that tell upon the aspi- 
ration of youth. Next to religion in 
a national culture is the influence of 
literature. 

What are your children reading? 

RAPID GROWTH. 
HE St. Louis Public Schools began 
in April, 1838, with less than 200 
pupils. 
GROWTH OF THE SCHOOLS. 





Enrollment 
Population. in Schools. 


POOLS 24) 5d5981.203. basta 20,826 350 
EE aR 83,439 2,437 
Fahad tite kel ie Eira 163,783 18,880 

OTST Pe SAE Re 325,000 81,202 
WB ii isi 480,000 55,995 


The increase of the number in the 
schools has been faster than the 
growth of the population of the city, 
at all periods. 

But it must not be supposed that 
St. Louis has a very large proportion 
of its population in school. 

OTHER CITIES. 

Other cities generally have a larger 
per cent. than St. Louis, enrolled in 
school. Thus Chicago in 1860 had 
15.1 per cent. of its population, and in 
1875 it had 13 per cent. enrolled in its 
day schools (while St. Louis had even 
last year only 10.2 per cent. in its day 
schools). Boston enrolls about 16 per 
cent. of its entire population in its 
schools, while New York and Phila- 
delphia enroll a still larger per cent. 





of their populations. 


POPULARITY OF THE SCHOOLS. 

All this only goes to show that the 
schools of St. Louis are in a very 
prosperous condition as to favor with 
the inhabitants of St. Louis, and that 
in consequence of their popularity, 
the expense for permanent improve- 
ments is much larger than it would 
be were the ratio of increase only as 
great as that of the entire population. 

In 1841, the public schools enrolled 
only one pupil to each 83 of the popu- 
lation of the city. 

This ratio increased to one in 35 in 
1851, on the occasion of the collection 
of the first city tax for school purpc- 
ses (an assessment of one-tenth of one 
per cent. on taxable property). In 
1861, the , ublic schools (counting both 
day and evening schools) enrolled one 
in 13 of the population; in 1871, one 
in 11; in 1878, one in9. ' 





Knowledge of some kind,’ thor- 
oughly mastered, and mastered by 
one’s own labor, is a first requisite for 
self-help. 


REFORMS NEEDED. 


BY PRES’T THOS. HILL. 

HE great reform needed in our 

public schools is to postpone 
reasoning to the higher grammar 
classes and to the high {schools, and 
give attention to the powers of per- 
ception and imagination, and the ac- 
quisition of skill. 

It is worse than useless for a child 
to explain his arithmetic until he has 
acquired rapidity and certainty in 
ciphering; it:is worse than useless to 
study spelling and grammar before 
the child can read fluently and intel- 
ligently. 

Let the teacher state and solve a 
question on the blackboard, then state 
one for the class to solve on their 
slates. Let the question require but 
few figures; better solve ten questions 
requiring in all four hundred figures, 
than four questions requiring five 





hundred figures. 


Let the teacher read a sentence, 
then require the child to read it; let 
the teacher, and the class in concert, 
read alternate sentences; better thus 
read three pages, instead_ of having 
the pupil stammer and spell out one 
page. 

By this rational{method of teaching 
reading’ and arithmetic to? children 
under twelve years of age, they be- 
come vastly better mathematicians, 
spellers, readers, and writers; I know 
it by testing it on hundreds of chil- 
dren. 

Nor is there anything in this incon- 
sistent with the drill of the public. 
school; it has been in public schools 
that I have seen its successful work- 
ing. 

The time thus saved from the inge- 
nious and injurious torture of the 
spelling book and mental arithmetic 
may be advantageously used in the 
careful cultivation of the powers of 
observation and imagination. In the 
very process of saving, you give the 
pupil more skill and more knowledge 
of the fundamental arts of using lan- 
guage and using numbers than is 





given by the usual modes. 
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ARKANSAS. 

E find the following important 

suggestions in a document just 
seut us by Hon. J. L. Denton, State 
Superintendent of Arkansas. They 
are worthy of attention and conside- 
ration. 

EDUCATION AND IMMIGRATION. 


“That we need an increased popu- 
lation for the adequate development 
of our resources, for the advantage- 
ous utilization of our abundant bles- 
sings in the way of soil, miuerals, 
climate, timber, water-courses, &c., 
admits of no question. 

It is increased population that ren- 
ders practicable the erection of school 
houses and churches, instead of the 
miserable apologies which fleck the 
land. It is increased population that 
improves the land, and converts it 
into an elysium of surprising fertility 
and salubrity. It is increased popu- 
lation that lays its hand upon our 
swiftly flowing streams, and enslaves 
their strength in manufacturing in- 
stead of allowing them to fritter 
away their valuable force unutilized. 

But the : 

IMMIGRATION 


which accomplishes the end we desire 
must be intelligent and industrious. 
It is possible for immigration to be a 
curse rather than a blessing. Al- 
though this is not very probable, still 
immigration to our State will savor 
of ignorance, indolence, improvi- 
dence and general worthlessness, in 
direct proportion to its lack of educa- 
tion, energy, enterprise, intelligence, 
and industry. I believe there can be 
no stronger magnet for the attraction 
of these desirable qualities than the 
vigorous encouragement of our pub- 
lic schools. 

A short time since the idea gained 
currency in the newspapers, ‘Let us 
make haste slowly in building up our 
free schools; let us be content with 
the little we have done; and wait for 

IMMIGRANTS 


from States of more experience in 
free schools to show us how to suc- 
cesstully build up ours.’ 

It fe evident, upon a moment’s 
thought, that such reasoning is large- 
ly tallacious. Although a population 
experienced in and appreciating pub- 
lic schools would contribute very 
much to the successful management 
of our free schools, still we cannot 
expect such population from abroad 
till we, ourselves, have shown a com- 
mensurate interest in the matter. 

Again, it is urged, ‘We need immi- 
gration before we can do much with 
our public schools, because public 
schools are compatible only, with a 
dense population—a very appropriate 
thing for the town, or wealthy and 
crowded country community, but not 
practicable in the thinly settled coun- 
try district.’ Of course, public 
schools are dependent upon popula- 
tion and wealth; but, costing from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. less than 
private schools, they are practicable 
whenever private schools are practi- 
cable. Our wisest policy is evidently 
to use our means to the best advan- 





tage; not wait for immigration to 
build up our free schools, but build 
up our free schools to encourage de- 
sirable immigration.” 

A wise conclusion. Again, he says: 

“We need 

TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 
inevery county. Every teacher in 
the State, if possible, should attend 
these institutes. They should be held 
frequently, and itinerate over the 
different counties, so as to reach every 
community as far as practicable. 

The State Superintendent is always 
ready to give any information needed 
about this or any other educational 
matter.” 

The St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railway Company are ex- 
tending the very best facilities toa 
good class of immigrants. They have 
thousands of acres of good land for 
sale cheap, and the climate of Arkan- 
sas is unsurpassed. 


a 





INTERESTING FACTS. 





UR teachers, by a little wider 
course of reading, can do much 
to inspire their pupils with a know- 
ledge of the resources of the country. 
Geography, history, and lessons in 
political economy, can all be made 
doubly interesting and valuable by 
such facts as the following, which we 
clip from an article on the “Condition 
and Prospects of the 
SOUTHERN STATES,” 
in the last number of the Na- 
tional Quarterly Review. Mr. S8om- 
ers, the able author of the article, 
says: 

“Turning from the cultivation of 
cotton to its manufacture, the result 
isin a high degree satisfactory. The 
infant industry, in spite of manifold 
and exceptional disadvantages, makes 
steady progress. We give a few of 
the most striking statistics in regard 
to it, from which the reader can draw 
his own conclusion. The Granite- 
ville factory in 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 
during the period from 1868 to 1878, 
increased its production rapidly and 
continuously, with the exception of 
two years; paying in one year a divi- 
dend of over 26 per cent., and an ay- 
erage annual dividend otf nearly 11 
per cent. Its surplus increased from 
$6,664.27 in 1868, to over $480,000 in 
1878, while the expenditures provided 
for out of its 
GROSS PROFITS 
amounted in nine years to $330,000. 
Nor is this an isolated instance. In 
the same year in which a dividend of 
over 26 per cent. was declared by the 
Graniteville company, the Augusta, 
GEORGIA, 

and the Tallahasse, Ala., factories de- 
clared dividends of 20 per cent. each; 
while the Langley, S. C., Manufactur- 
ing Company surpassed both, and 
nearly reached the exceptionally high 
figures of the Graniteville. Starting 
on a capital of $100,000, this establish- 
ment had in 1877 already realized 
more than $325,000 in profits—a result 
obtained in a period of less than six 
years. In the season of 1872-3, the 
Columbia, Ga., Mills consumed 7,428 





bales of cotton; in that of 1877-8, 
12,792 bales; while their estimated 
consumption for the present season is 
15,000 bales. Similar investments are 
reported as highly profitable in Wil- 
mington, 
NORTH CAROLINA; 

while the Chattanooga manufactories 
in Tennessee are said to have more 
than doubled the profits of agricul- 
ture and the value of real estate in 


that vicinity.” 
SS 
FACTS WITHOUT NAMES. 

HE graduates of the “National 

Normal School,’ and every other 
reader of the JouURNAL, will be in- 
terested in the following, which we 
clip from the Reunion: 

“‘We teachers all know from expe- 
rience or observation, the full signifi- 
cation of the term, a hard district. 

My narrative is about a school 
which was not easy, and of a district 
which was not as progressive as it 
might be. The directors, indeed, 
were not likely to make innovations 
upon old methods and usages. They 
were fair representatives of a neigh- 
borhood which Dwight’s Country 
Schoolmaster would have satisfied, 
and had often agreed that, among the 
qualifications of a teacher, muscle 
was an essential requisite, and es- 
teemed it a commendable exhibition 
of nerve if their pedagogues could 
‘knock down and drag out’ without 
flinching. Their particular failing 
was a deeply rooted prejudice against 
female teachers and ‘new-fangled’ 
methods of teaching. They liked a 
teacher ‘who kept his full time with- 
out grumbling, wasn’t always beg- 
ging vacations, rtinning away to 
county institutes, getting his head 
turned upside down about improved 
methods and other such like stuff.’ 

But in spite of their conservative 
spirit and their old, long-tried no- 
tions, the school did not improve; on 
the contrary, it had a decidedly bad 
reputation. The last teacher invari- 
ably succeeded in making a more dis- 
astrous failure than his predecessor. 

The boys became more unmanage- 
able and defiant with every victory 
gained. The teachers, directors, and 
whole neighborhood had frequently 
to acknowledge they were completely 
beaten out by the boys. Finally, the 
district became ‘proverbial as an un- 
desirable position for a teacher seek- 
ing asituation. Their school, always 
the last one supplied, invariably got 
the last teacher of the supply. 

In their perplexity, the directors 
concluded tomething must be done; 
so resolved to try a college graduate ; 
a regularly educated teacher. One 
was secured by paying an unusual 
price. But he was their last. And he 
was so, because college-prey ared in- 
tellect proved more calamitous, if 
possible, than home-made muscle. 
The good directors were well nigh 
cured of experimenting. But the 
time for opening school was again at 
hand. No teacher had been engaged. 
Nothing could be done but to apply 
to a man, especially repugnant to 
them, because he was Principal of 





what appeared to be a manufactory of 
teachers, where, as they had often 
contemptuously said, ‘The best arti- 
cle of teachers of any size, color, age, 
qualification, sex, style or price, was 
ready made, or made toorder. Stock 
turned out guaranteed to be in posses- 
sion of the very latest and most im- 
proved methods of teaching. War- 
ranted to give satisfaction, &c., pro- 
vided you pay enough.’ 

Yes! they might as well go to this 
manufactory, and be content with 
what they could get. 

So, to the Principal one of them 
went. That long story of their dif- 
ficulties was entirely unnecessary, 
The Principal had long been watch- 
ing their operations and understood 
perfectly their prejudices and difficul- 
ties. But, after relieving himself of 
his narration, the director made 
known his object in the following 
business-like manner: 

‘Now, Mr. Principal, you see how 
itis. We’ve gota rough district. We 
want a good teacher, who won’t cost 
too much. We’re poor; can’t pay a 
large price. You see how we are 
fixed.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Principal, ‘I think I 
see just what you wish. Of course 
you would like some one who will 
make a good school of your bad one.’ 

‘Just so, sir. That’s just what we 
want.’ 

‘Have you tried a large,strong man?’ 

‘Several of them.’ 

‘Have you tried a well-educated 
man?’ 

‘Yes sir! Paid an extravagant price 
for a first-class college man, who knew 
everything but what he had to teach; 
and the boys beat him out and out. 
Poorest excuse we ever had. Indeed 
sir, we’ve tried everything—scholars 
and no scholars, large and small, 
strong and weak—all have failed.’ 

‘Suppose you take a lady teacher.’ 

‘A lady teacher! a woman? Why, 
the boys would scare her out of her 
wits—tear her to pieces. She would 
not stay in the house a week. Oh! no, 
that’s out of the question!’ 

‘I expected you would object, and 
doubt not that your objections seem 
well-founded. But, Mr. Director, let 
me assure you, my experience has 
proven that, in a school like yours, 
where for any male teacher it is but 
a question of muscular superiority, a 
lady teacher will—the more delicate 
and fragile the better—surely succeed, 
bringing as she does entirely new tac- 
tics, which the boys cannot and will 
not resist. Her wit and influence will 
disarm and overcome what & man’s 
strength will develop by opposing. 
You need the tact of an honest, ear- 
nest, active woman. I assure you it 
will pay.’ 

The word pay, reminded the eco- 
nomical director that women teachers 
can generally be hired at half price. 
Probably this, more than words of 
the Principal, modified his anti-wo- 
man-teacher prejudices; and he signi- 
fied his assent by requesting the Prin- 
cipal to ‘show his goods.’ 

‘I’m glad you are willing to exam- 
ine an article of our manufacture. 
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There is a lady in the house that Ican 
recommend. I will request her pres- 
ence and make you acquainted. But, 
Mr. Director, I shall do it upon the 
condition that you give her as much 
as you did your last maie teacher. 
Men have been receiving from $2 to 
$2.25 per day, for ruining your school 
and your boys; and you know it 
would be unjust to give a woman but 
$1.25 to $1.50 for saving them. A fe- 
male pupil pays me as much for tui- 
tion asa male. I believe you own a 
farm; you charge a woman as much 
for potatoes as a man. A woman’s 
expenses in every direction are as 
great asa man’s. Lady teachers, asa 
rule, do more and better work In the 
same positions than men. I pay my 
female as much as I do my male 
teachers. I find it profitable, too. 
You will do the same, if Lensure you 
a good teacher, I presume.’ 


After expressing some doubts about 
high-priced goods always being the 
best, he desired the Principal to in- 
troduce the lady. 


The result of this interview was, 
in three months these same directors 
were thoroughly convinced that no 
one but a woman could teach their 
school; and more than that, no wom- 
an but this one. This notion, how- 
eyer, was alterward corrected. Her 
success in converting, this worst of 
schools into one of the best, caused 
their teacher to be elected Principal 
of a union graded school of eight de- 
partments ina neighboring town of 
3,500 inhabitants. 


This union school had about as se- 
rious a history as the one she left. 
Male muscle and talent had been 
equally unsuccessful. The lady’srep- 
utation pointed her out as the person 
who could. bring order out of sad 
confusion. She accepted the position, 
but (a mistake) at a salary of $800, 
where they had been paying $1,000. 
She labored hard and successfully. 


She was required to teach six hours 
beside superintending. Asa result, 
her health was bad. Directors, who, 
of course, could not superintend, 
would interfere with her plans. Thus 
worried, over-worked, hemmed in so 
that she could not act freely, in ill 
health, she closed her engagement 
successfully. 

The school, which, when she took 


-charge, was disorderly and badly reg- 


ulated, had, by her labor and talent, 
been well disciplined and systemat- 
ized. This she had the satisfaction of 
resigning into the hands of a gentle- 
man who is now reaping. the results 
of her labor, receiving the credit due 
her, building a good reputation on a 
foundation of her structure, and, at 
the same time, receiving $1,500 salary. 
Of course the present incumbent is 
in no way responsible for these cir- 
cumstances. It is all his good for- 
tune, not his fault. Fortue favors the 
brave (men). The brave women it 
crushes. 

Suppose women were allowed to 
vote, Is it likely that candidates for 
school directors, who believe in pay- 
ing femals half wages, would be elec- 
ted in many of our districts, even 


though the women will and must 
vote as their husbands, fathers, broth- 
ers, or lovers do? 

Then, would not female teachers 
receiye full wages, as they ought to, 
if they do equally as good work? 





WEST VIRGINIA. 
Feces strong, helpful,and sen- 

sibly edited paper is the weekly 
West Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion, deserving a vigorous support 
and a wide reading by the masses of 
the people, too. It will bring back to 
teachers who circulate it, ten fold its 
cost. We clip the following from its 
last issue. If teachers would make 
up a column of such extracts for 
every local paper in the State, the 
taxpayers would be better informed, 
and would sustain the schools and 
the teachers by making more liberal 
appropriations. 

The Journal says: ‘“Parsimony in 
educational matters is not economy. 
West Virginia is languishing on ac- 
count of ignorance. Every interest 
in the State is suffering because our 
people are not, have not been more 
intelligent, enterprising and progres- 
sive. We need not less, but more ed- 
ucation, not fewer but more school 
houses, and above all we need a well- 
recompensed and liberally trained 
body of teachers, and two good Nor- 
mal Schools in which to train more of 
them.” 


a~<-s 





THE smallness of teachers’ salaries 
is severely commented upon‘ by the 
Rev. Mr. Cook. “The penuriousness 
displayed in parts of New England,” 
he says, “in paring down these small 
salaries, is enough to set the very soil 
on fire.” 

Is it soil, or soul? 

It ought todo both! This “paring 
down,” unfortunately is not confined 
to “New England.” Of course, bet- 
ter salaries will ensure better work, 
—and the time children spend in 
school—only about three years on an 
average, slips away so fast, they 
ought to have the best of teachers. 

If youdon’t think so, foot up the 
cost, if you can, of the unwise legis- 
lation that results from ignorance on 
the part of our law makers. 





DRAWING AND MUSIC. 


E are indebted to Prof. J. W. 
Simonds, the able Supt. of 
Schools in Milford, Mass., for his ex- 
cellent report, full of valuable sug- 
gestions, from which we make the 
following extracts on 
SINGING, DRAWING. 

“No person who has considerec the 
advantages that would arise from 
having singing and 

FREE-HAND DRAWING 
taught in our schools, questions the 
utility of these branches, Singing 
should be taught in each school, re- 
ceiving a few minutes’ attention each 
day, a8 a means of cultivating the 
voice and the aesthetic nature, of rest 
from the regular work, of relief to 
the restrained activities of the pupil, 
and of assuaging the tedioysness of 





DRAWING 
should alternate with writing, receiv- 
ing two lessons each week and writ- 
ing three. 

SCHOOL HOUSES 

are cheaper than poor houses and 
jails. Good schools are less expen- 
sive conservators of peace than forti- 
fications and armies. Virtuous intel- 
ligence is more reliable and far less 
costly to the State or community than 
vicious ignorance. 

The influence of good schools is im- 
measurable. Their intelligent sup- 
port, at any reasonable cost, is wise 
economy, and the highway to success 
and greatness in life. 

WISE ECONOMY 

will reject incompetent and inefficient 
teachers. Money paid such teachers 
is worse than lost, for they make pu- 
pils lazy, careless, unreliable, vicious, 
superficial in study, stronger to do 
wrong and weaker to do right.” 





WE hope the schools have been so 
conducted that pupils, parents, tax- 
payers and all, are enthusiastic to 
have the same teachers re-employed 
for another six or eight months. From 
private letters and personal conversa~ 
tion with school officers in this and 
other States, we are sure more work, 
and better work, has been done in 
the schools, as a general thing, than 
ever before. 


Ir is a good plan to keep up your 
interest in the pupils so far as possi- 
ble, during vacation, and help the 
older ones in their selections of read- 
ing matter a little. The influence on 
your own reading and culture will be 
good. 








THE PRINTED PAGE. 





HE printed page is a great power 
to harmonize and inspire the peo- 
ple. 

One reads, and so reinforces him- 
self by the best thought and the best 
arguments of the strong minds, vig- 
orously and tersely expressed. He 
helps his neighbor, too, the better to 
understand his view of the case, be- 
cause, having before him the printed 
page, he reads and re-reads it so as to 
confirm his impression, and then ap- 
peals to it again, as it stands there in 
print. 

But few people yet realize the ad- 
vantage and power of the printed 
page. 

First the county newspaper, then 
the great weeklies from the city, and 
then the religious newspaper, brings 
all the world to you, and‘ takes you 
out of yourself into the society of 
the best and the strongest. 

The newspaper then, not only in- 
creases your intelligence, but your 
faith in the possibilities of yourself 
and the great people among whom 
you dwell. 

Circulate the printed page. 





Lorp Bacon said: ‘Every man is 
a debtor to his profession, from the 
which, as men do of course seek to 
receive countenance and profit, so 
ought they of duty to endeavor them- 
selves by way of amends to be a help 





school life. 


thereunto.” 


THE KEY TO SUCCESS. 
S it not a fact that in the new condi- 
tion of things, our national life de- 
mands a broader culture than in Eu- 
rope, where the government directs 
everything intended for the people? 

It deals out religion and the system 
of education as well as the laws and 
usages, to the masses. Hence, a few 
individuals that compose the so-call- 
ed ruling class have a preponderating 
influence. ~- . 

Here it is not so. The politician is 
no director but only an indicator of 
the popular will. The conviction of 
the people is the final arbiter. The 
stump orator has become insignificant 
before the editorial of the morning 
paper. The telegraph and railroad 
make a kind of common conscious- 
ness over the whole country. 

Every one feels the necessity of 
knowing every day of his life what 
general interest is touched anywhere 
in the world. The printed page of 
the newspaper thus becomes a kind 
ot atmosphere that he lives in and 
breathes with his intellect, just as he 
does the physical air with his lungs. 

The unity of a vast body of human 
beings, living thousands of miles 
apart, is thus rendered more secure 
than that of two cities within so 
many miles of each other but without 
these mediums. 

To be an American citizen in the 
full spirit of that term, then, requires 
one.to be possessed of the key to this 
printed intelligence—the language or 
technique that it uses. This it is the 
province of our schools to give. And 
it is evident that it cau be given in 
no other way than by teaching the 
pupil to master a printed book. 

When he knows how to use a text 
book in grammar, in arithmetic, in 
geography, or history, he has opened 
the door to the mastery of all the 
text books, and he is thenceforth free 
from all personal supervision by in- 
structors. 

All the information that the best of 
our teachers could give toa pupil in 
a course of ten years would not suf- 
fice to exhaust a single topic, and it 
would be a very poor substitute for 
the ability obtained by mastering one 
book by himself. It is, therefore, the 
policy of our system rather to devel- 
ope the ability to read intelligently 
the books on different subjects, than 
to give exhaustive information. 

We therefore graduate our pupils 
comparatively young, and yet fully 
equipped with the mental apparatus 
necessary for the mastery of all. 


——_- 


Ir will be well, so far as practica- 
ble, for our school directors to re- 
engage the teachers who have done 
well in their schools, for the next 
term. 

They have learned something of 
the dispositions of the pupils; know 
the progress they have made, and can 
take them right along. This will 
avoid friction and experiment, and 
during vacation the teachers will be 
laying up material for use next year. 
Do our teachers who have done well 








the justice to re-engage them at once. 
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Tennessee Department. 


WHAT TENNESSEE NEEDS. 








HERE is, perhaps, no more need- 

ed reformation in these days 

than that suggested by the absence of 

everything which is calculated to 

render the school room attractive to 
THE CHILDREN. 

In most instances, especially in 
country districts, we are introduced 
to a large, cold-looking and uninvit- 
ing apartment, where long rows of 
pupils sit uneasily in theirseats. No- 
thing appears on the walls to: relieve 
the barren effect of their painful same- 
ness. _Perhaps here and there may 
hang a miserable outline map of the 
world or of North and South Amer- 
ica, the topography of which has been 
considerably impaired: by the dust 
that has collected onits surface. The 
benches are of hewed lumber, with- 
out rest or support for the back, and 
the desks are the outgrowth of the 
brains of the self-taught country car- 
penter. In fine, there is nothing 
within view to render the school 
house or its associations in the small- 
est degree pleasant or agreeable. 

It is au admitted fact that children’s 
minds are formed and directed by the 
very nature of their surroundings, 
and be these surroundings beautiful 
or the reverse, so will be the ideas 
they implant, and, here 1 would in- 
quire, why, in the name of common 
sense, something has not been done 
to meet the requirements of children 
in this regard? The exterior of a 


SCHOOL HOUSE 

may be imposing in an architectural 
point of view, but if the interior be 
not in keeping with it, as a natural 
sequence, the pupils will prefer re- 
maining outside to feast their young 
eyes on its pleasing proportions, to 
entering within its walls, where the 
gray monotony of tke apartment, 
without one redeeming feature, 
awaits them. And again, are not the 
littie ones far more susceptible and 
far more appreciative of the beau- 
ties of nature than those who are 
older? 

Instance the care with which a rose- 
bud will be tended by the childish 
hand,, and the persistency with which 

butterfly will be followed, and all 
for the sake of his silvery wings. 

I do not propose to discuss the pro- 
priety, indeed the necessity, of school 
houses being rendered attractive, en- 
tirely from a hygienic point of view, 
although 

FRESH AIR 
_ anda pure atmosphere are indispens- 
able, and must occupy the first place 
in their economy. It will simply be 
my purpose here to suggest the advi- 
eability of the rooms being furnished 
in such @ manner as to secure at least 
bodily comfort, and a healthy pos- 
ture to the pupils. In these days, 


when the manufacture of school fur- 
niture and school apparatus’ has al- 
most attained perfection, it is unwise 
and cruel on the part of those with 
whom rests the responsibility, to per- 
mit our school houses to be disfigured 





‘| with seats or desks, to occupy which 


for six or eight hours a day, will not 
only weaken, but eventually 

BREAK DOWN 
the constitution of the most h: althy 
or robust. 

Who can tell what a multitude of 
diseases have been begotten in the 
school room by the absence of proper, 
necessary comfort? 

Many a face, to-day pale and wan, 
which once vied with the roses in 
beauty, betrays the secret. Is it not 
then a binding duty we owe these lit- 
tle ones, to have a care how their ten- 
der bodies become 

DEFORMED 
by our neglect? 

It is as essentially our duty to pro- 
vide them with convenient and com- 
fortable seats, as it is to provide them 
with the necessary books of instruc- 
tion. Most of us have experienced 
the irksomeness and fatigue conse- 
quent on a few hours seat on a plank, 
even when the time may have been 
shortened, so ‘to speak, by an inter- 
esting conversation; and ‘when we 
consider how these little creatures 
are compelled for six or eight consec- 
utive hours each day, to occupy a 
bench, with their bodies ‘unsupport- 
ed, and their 

FEET DANGLING 
in mid air, we cannot realize the 
aches they endure, or conceive how 
deplorable and barieful may be the 
results, 

Itisa historical fact that a very 
pious man, now no more, recognizing 
how necessary was bodily comfort to 
the proper performance of duty, di- 
rected that the churches which he 
controlled should be furnished with 
every appéndage that could ‘add ease 
and comfort to the worshippers, con- 
ceiving a truth, that their prayers 
could not arise from their inmost 
heart of hearts, unless the surround- 
ings were in perfect harmony with 
their thoughts. To-day the visitor 
to one of the most beautiful churches 
in Rome, can find ample evidence of 
the truth I have stated. 8. 





SCHOOL EQUIPMENTS. 


To those in whose hands may be 
the officé of equipping our 
SCHOOL HOUSES, 
we would, first of all, impress upon 
them the propriety, nay the very ne- 
cessity, of securing such seats as will 
ensure perfect comfort to the pupils. 
When they have succeeded in this, 
one-half of the tediousness and bur- 


| den which the teacher has to undergo 


will be removed from his shoulders. 
The children will acquire their les- 
sons far more readily, and far more 
cheerfully, because they can devote 
their whole attention to them, with- 
out having their attention called off 
by the 
ACHING 

of this arm or thatfoot. I speak on 
this subject as an educator, and one, 
too, who has occasionally stumbled 
on hard lines, during the period of a 
long and varied experience. 

Next to convenient and pleasant 





quarters comes the necessity of hav- 


ing the walls ornamented with maps 
of some excellence of execution and 
finish, and perhaps a drawing or two, 
representing some familiar household 
scene. You may depend upon it that 
such things have their influence on 
the correct formation and develop- 
ment of the mindsof those who have 
to look on them day after day, and 
they will carry with them no small 
part in the characteristics of the fu- 
ture. 


It may be argued by some, that the 
acquisition of these ornaments and 
comforts will be accompanied by a 
pecuniary outlay, which would find 
& more useful return in the purchase 
of books or in the work of a teacher; 
but if they who hold such opinions 
would but investigate the matter, 
they could not fail to discover the 
fallacy of their doctrine. In a school 
room where everything breathes the 
very spirit of comfort, 


THE TEACHER 


himself becomes invested with an 
enthusiasm which will lead him to 
perform his duty far more cheerfully, 
and far more efficiently, than he oth- 
erwise would. The necessary outlay 
would be a gain to both teacher and 
pupil, as well as to parent. 

I have very briefly called attention 
to this important reform in 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


in the hope.that some at least will 
appreciate the object I had in view in 
doing so,—the welfare of those who 
are nearest and dearest to me. 

I would yet add one word more. 
My experience is comprehensive 
enough to enable me to know that 
there are many thousands of schools 
in these United States where neither 
trouble nor money has been spared to 
render them attractive, but while this 
is undoubtedly so, yet the number is 
legion of those whose interiors are as 
uninviting as the plains of the Great 
Sahara. 

It is unnecessary for me to point 
out the difference presented by the 
personal appearance even, of the pu- 
pils who represent each of these two 
kinds of schools, The children of 
the former will be bright, mirthfal 
and happy, while those of the latter 
will be quite the reverse, yet the na- 
tures of these children will be pre- 
cisely similar, and their personal dis- 
similarity is simply the result of their 
respective surroundings. 

To go a little further, the one will 
possess a tone of intelligence, while 
the other, because less favored, will 
betray a coarseness and an absence of 
refinement, ‘in keeping with the asso- 
ciations of its school room. Let the 
skeptic judge of this matter for him- 
self. The opportunities and facilities 
for informing himself of the correct- 
ness of these conclusions are to be 
found, at his disposal, in every town 
of his State. We will feel much sur- 
prised if he do not return from his 
tour of investigation a better anda 
wiser man, and thoroughly impress- 
ed, besides, with the conviction that 
an outlay not only in school furniture 





but in school ornaments, is attended 


with far more healthful results than 
he dreamed of in his philosophy. 





TAKE THE PAPERS. 





THE people, and our teachers espe- 
cially, ought to remember that news- 
papers are to the civilized world what 
the daily housetalk is to the members 
of the family—they keep up our daily 
interest in each other, they save us 
froin the evils of isolation. 

To live as a member of this great 
race which has filled Europe and 

AMERICA, 
and colonized or conquered whatever 
territory it has been pleased to oc- 
cupy; to share from day to day its 
thoughts, its cares, its inspirations, it 
is necessary that every person should 
read the 
NEWSPAPER. 

Why are the French peasants so be- 
wildered and at sea? Itis because 
they never read a newspaper. And 
why are the inhabitants of the United 
States, though spread over a territory 
fourteen times the area of France, so 
much more 

‘ CAPABLE 

of concert of action, so much more 
alive and modern, so much more in- 
terested in new discoveries of all 
kinds, and capable of selecting and 
utilizing the best of them? It is be- 
cause the newspapers penetrate every- 
where; and even the lonely dweller 
on the prairies or in the forest is not 
intellectually isolated from the great 
currents of public life which flow 
through the telegraph and press. 

8. 


—_—_—_——_ + 
ONLY faith in something, and. en- 
thusiasm for something, makes a life 
worth living. 


-— 





THE STUDY OF POETRY. 

DO not propose in this article to 

treat of poetry in the higher ac- 
ceptation of the term, but wish sim- 
ply to draw the attention of those en- 
gaged in the educational training of 
the young toa want whichI should 
like much to see supplied. I refer to 
the absence of all attempts to culti- 
vate a taste for poetry in the minds of 
the children. 

The study may appear incompati- 
ble with the prosaic realities of the 
nineteenth century, and its acquire- 
ment may be deemed unnecessary by 
those who aspire to no wider spheres 
of usefulness than those occupied by 
their forefathers. Be this so, if its 
possession brings them no profit, it 
will most assuredly be unaccompa- 
nied by loss. 

But to return to our subject. It is 
true that nearly all of the Readers 
now in use contain the most exquisite 
gems that can be culled from the 
green fields of poesy, but how often 
do we hear those gems read ina man- 
ner to indicate anything but a true 
appreciation of the beautiful thoughts 
that lie hidden in their lines? The 
sing-song style in which they are too 
often rendered, betrays the fact that 
the lips speak what the feelings and 
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senses comprehend not. In my hum- 
ble judgment, there is no class of 
reading more conducive to the con- 
ception of a pure ideal than that im- 
parted by a perusal of the chaste in 
poetry. 

THE AIM OF POETRY. 

The aim of poetry in all ages has 
been to spiritualize the nature of man, 
to associate in our minds the pure 
with the noble, and to invest with a 
robe of beauty and loveliness what 
would otherwise be but the cold gray 
sky of every day life. While I grant 
that a great deal cannot be accom- 
plished in the rooms of our public 
schools toward cultivating a finished 
taste for the beautiful in language— 
yet some progress may be made. 

The teacher, if he knows his duty, 
can point out to his class the pleasing 
and graceful thoughts that may be 
met in the daily recitations. He may 
analyze the silvery language in which 
those thoughts are clothed. In fine, 
he can, if his heart is in his profes- 
sion, call into being lines of thought 
that will lead in time to come, to 
fountains of ever-increasing pleasure 


- to those whom he now instructs. By 


doing this he may develop in the 
minds of his pupils some germs, that 
maturing in the long passage of the 
years, may gild the dark clouds of 
life with the linings of the diamond. 


There are few of us whose hearts 
do not swell with a deeper anda 
purer emotion on hearing the words 
of some almost forgotten hymn, sung 
it may be by a mother at our bedside 
in the days of the long ago. 

Associations of this kind will ever 
remain with us, and their age only 
adds a more mellow and sacred influ- 
ence to their character. The prose of 
our young lives may be forgotten, 
and leave not a trace on the tablet of 
our memories, but the lines of poetry 
we were taught to lisp at a mother’s 
knee, will not be forgotten, and in 
recalling them from among the things 
that once were but now are not, the 
reminiscence will be interwoven with 
all that is holy and with all that is 
tender in by-gone days. 

Whao is not strengthened and helped 
by carrying with him memories of 
the beautiful, the pure and the poetic, 
even as the sweet words and caresses 
of a loved one linger in our hearts 
and make us strong and faithful amid 
the cares and the duties of life? 


Let the teacher have his class com- 
mit to memory some of the many 
beautiful pieces that are to be found 
strewn like shells by the sea shore 
over the pages of the readers that are 
now published. Let him explain to 
them. the beauties with which they 
are invested, and he will pérform a 
duty which now repays not the 
trouble, but whieh, we know well, 
will in the days to come bring back 
many &@ poor wandering heart to the 
log cabin, when far away from home, 
he listens once again to the familiar 
lines he so often repeated within its 
walls. 

A celebrated philosopher of our 
own days has spoken truth when he 





said that the lullaby that soothed us| 


to sleep in our cradle, had more influ- 

ence for good in our lives, than all 

the impassioned orations that we lis- 

tened to in the days of our manhood. 

**How dear to my heart are the scenes of my 
childhood 

When fond recollection presents them to view! 

The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild 
wood, 

And every lov’d spot which my infancy knew.’’ 


2 


Your success in life will depend, 
to a large extent, upon your capacity 
to organize, and to work with others. 

One person cannot do much alone 
—nothing practicable is impossible to 
the person who has ability to organ- 
ize. Can you do it? Try it in your 
school district. 








MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS.’ 

ANY elaborate comments have 

already been published on the 
question as to whether or not the 
study of music should be entered on 
the list of the necessary branches in 
our schools, and, as is usual in such 
cases, opinion is divided in regard to 
it. I venture to take up the much ar- 
gued subject, and discuss it from a 
peculiar standpoint, and one which I 
have never seen occupied or touched 
on by the many who have both talked 
and written on this question. 

While I readily grant that a know- 
ledge of music may not be an element 
necessary to the proper discharge of 
the duties of life devolving on the 
average man, or the average woman, 
yet I believe that it is at least of suf- 
ficient importance to awaken our at- 
tention in regard to it. The very ex- 
cellence, perhaps, of mental aud in- 
tellectual culture, can be reached 
without.the appendage of a familiar- 
ity with the laws of barmony. 

Suppose this be so, this fact alone 
cannot be maintained as a sound ar- 
gument against the propriety of mu- 
sical cultivation. A rose may bloom 
into beauty, and seem to us the beau 
ideal of everything that is lovely in 
nature, yet the color of its leayes, or 
perhaps its fragrance, may not enrap- 
ture the connoisseur of the flower 
garden. Aud why? because the soil 
on which it may have _ blossomed, or, 
it may be, the absence of the neces- 
sary care, has not called out that per- 
fection of tint, or grateful odor, it 
might have acquired under the atten- 
tion of more practised hands than 
our own. 

Now, the aim of education, as I un- 
derstand it, is, firstly the inculcation 
of virtue; and, secondly, the invest- 
ment of man with that knowledge 
which will enable him, to; earn his 
subsistence. To be sure, there are 
other ends to be gained, but they are 
only threads in the web of the two 
aims I have mentioned. Whatever 
then tends to the cultivation and pro- 
motion of virtue forms one of the 
component elements of 

EDUCATION 
inthe pure and true sense of the 
term, and it is in this connection that 
I propose to treat of the question of 
music. . 

I need say but little on the influ- 
ence possessed by music over the 


emotions of the human heart. We. 
have all experienced the soothing, 
melting effects produced upon us by 
the repetition of some familiar air as- 
sociated with the days of our 
CHILDHOOD. 

Does not the simplest song bring a 
comfort to the sorrowing, and a purer 
elevation to the religious soul? Does 
not the strain of some well-nigh for- 
gotten ditty nerve us to high resolves? 

Bayard Taylor, in his “Song of the 
Camp,” has described an incident 
which occurred during the Crimean 
war, and which is a proof, if one 
were necessary, that even amid scenes 
of carnage and death the heart of the 
soldier is melted on hearing again the 
melody that charmed him in the days 
gone by. 

I would not propose that music 
should be taught as a fine art or a pro- 
found science, and neither would I 
propose that its study should trespass 
largely on the school hours. With a 
half hour’s instruction each day, a 
very great step will be made in a few 
months, and an interest will be crea- 
ted in its study, which will eventu- 
ally unfold itself with ever-increasing 
pleasure to the pupil. A child may 
be charmed into a recognition of de- 
lights that await it, by the practice 
of a simple melody,—and may it not 
be that music may yet prove to be 
one of the most powerful auxiliaries 
in the department of education? 

By some it may be argued that the 

STUDY OF MUSIC 
is impracticable, from the fact that 
but few of our teachers have secured 
a musical training, and consequently 
are unable to impart that of which 
they themselves are ignorant; but 
with the numerous hand books avail- 
able, the teacher may very soon ac- 
quire sufficient mastery of its ele- 
ments to permit of his instructing a 
class in the laws of harmony. 

I venture to state here that where 
music has been introduced into a 
school, no one study will have a more 
beneficial result. Can we picture any 
more beautiful method of commenc- 
ing the labors of the day than by 
singing some familiar hymn? Will it 
not have a tendency to promote punc- 
tuality of attendance on the part of 
the pupils? 

IN GERMANY, 

where the knowledge of musiciscon- 
sidered as important an element as 
the knowledge of the mother tongue, 
what happy results have been the 
consequence? The long winter even- 
ings, which would otherwise be 
dreary, are enlivened by the voices of 
the children as they nestle around the 
family hearth. The little one is rock- 
ed to sleep by the lullaby learned in 
the public school, and the fond good 
night is chanted in tones that will 
live in those young hearts forever. 
Such associations as are begotten in 
the fair fields of music are never for- 
gotten, and their influence for good 
in our future cannot easily be real- 
ized. 

Ihave but briefly called attention 
to this subject, in the hope that abler 
pens than mine may assume its advo- 





cacy, and that the study of music will 


prove, at no very distant day, one of 
the branches taught in 
EVERY SCHOOL 
in our fair land. When this step has 
been taken, a natural refinement will 
follow, and a more healthy, because a 
more poetic view of the realities of 
life will be produced. And may it 
not be that many hours of sorrow 
may be spared us and the raven tres- 
ses be preserved from the silvery 
touch of age, by the remembrance of 
the sweet melodies that we have cher- 
ished in our hearts,—the sole remain- 
ing mementos of the 
HAPPY DAYS 
of the past. If we accomplish this 
much even, the study of music will 
not have been profitless, but instead 
will have been attended with a com- 
pensation which the wealth of the 
Indies could not purchase, and the 
value of which is not depreciated by 
the approach of our declining years. 
8. 


THE Ninth Congressional District 
Institute will meet at Bell’s Depot, on 
the Memphis, Louisville & Clarks- 
ville Railroad, on Wednesday, 15th 
inst. Teachers and others interested 
in the great field of education are 
earnestly requested to attend. The 
arrangements for the reception of vis- 
itors will be complete, and it is hoped 
that the attendance will be gratifying 
to every friend of the cause. 8. 








It is the training to habits of obedi- 
enee, and truthfulness, and industry, 
in the schools, which give the pupils 
a good start in life. They get plans, 
and methods, and foresight here. 

It must be perfectly clear that peo- 
ple who live trom day to day without 
plan, without rule, without fore- 
thought—who spend all their earn- 
ings, without saving anything for the 
future—are preparing beforehand for 
inevitable distress. 





As for what we call “institutions,” 
however good in themselves, they 
willavail but little in maintaining the 
standard of national character. It is 
the individual men, and the spirit 
which actuates them, that determine 
the mora] standing and stability of 
States and Nations. Government, in 
the long run, is usually no better than 
the people governed. Where the mass 
is sound in conscience, morals, and 
habit, the Nation will be ruled hon- 
estly and nobly. But where they are 
corrupt, self-seeking, and dishonest 
in heart, bound neither by truth nor 
by law, the rule of rogues and wire- 
pullers becomes inevitable. 





Good laws, energetically enforced, 
with compulsory education, supple- 
mented by gratuitous indiyidual ex- 
ertion, will certainly succeed in giv- 
ing the mass. of the people so much 
light as will generally guide them 
into so much industry and morality 
as is clearly conducive to their bodily 
ease and advancement in life. 


Sooner or later we are compelled to 
rest upon that ultimate basis of all 
public weal, the individual character 








of the citizen. 
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HON. S. D. BARLOW, Secretary and Tftasurer of the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Company, and formerly President of 
the Board of Education in St. Louis, and who has been largely identified 
with nearly all the leading enterprises which have helped to make St. Louis 
a great city, and give to the West and South the best facilities for getting 
their goods to market, says: 

‘““Not the least among the essenfial features of an efficient and popular 
school system is the character of its school houses, as well in regard to ar- 
chitectural design as to their appointments for comfort and convenience. 
Formerly the school house was distinguished for its frigid and dilapidated 
eaterior, its cheerless apartments, and crude furnishings; these being gen- 
erally in terrible harmony with the scowls of the school master and the dis- 
cipline of the rod within. But happily the times have changed for the bet- 
ter. The unseemly old structures are fast crumbling out of sight, and giv- 
ing place to others more in consonance with cultivated tastes and the im- 
portant purposes of education. And it is gratifying to note that, in pro- 
portion as we advance in this direction, as we construct our school houses 
as other public edifices are—with a proper regard to style and finish, as 
well as to appropriate arrangements for their substantial requirements and 
comfort—-we promote economy, attract a superior class of teachers, stimu- 
late a higher sense of self-respect in the pupils, and, as a consequence, 
render the schools more efficient and the discipline less rigorous.” 

These are wise words from one of the most practical and sagacious 
business men in the Southwest. We give below the 
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GROUND PLAN OF THE CUT SHOWN ABOVE. 


Main Buiilding, 30 by 34—14 feet post in the clear. A A—Double Porch 
10 by 10. B—Woodhouse. D D—Passages 16 by 4. E-—Space in frent 
of desks, 10 feet wide, for teachers’ desk and platform. F—Space in rear 
of desks, 5 feet wide. G G—Aisles 3 feet wide, to give space for pupils to 
work at Blackboards between the windows. L L—Aisles 2 feet wide. H 
H—Desks, 8 1-2 feet long by 2 1-2 wide, floor space. J J—Blackboards in 
front and on walls between windows. K—Case for books and apparatus. 
S—Stove. T—Table. V V—Ventilating flues. 

BETTER VENTILATION. 


Our teachers would do well to remember that frequent changes of air 
cannot be neglected with impunity. It is estimated by those who have 
given the subject most attention, that more than one-half of the diseases 
that afflict the human race can be directly traced to the breathing of foul 
and impure air. Proper attention to ventilation will go far to secure good 
health, while neglect will certainly produce disease to a greater or less extent. 


BLACKBOARDS, 
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HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING 

on all the space in front, sides, and in the rear of the seats. To properly 
apply it usé a fine camel’s hair brush. Thoroughly shake the slating, and 
pour a small portion into a shallow vessel, and apply with quick strokes 
from right to left, without repeating as in painting. Two hours after the 
first coat is applied, a light rubbing with emery paper prepares it for a sec- 
A third-coat is usually required to make a durable and thor- 
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The base-board or wainscoting should not be more than two feet high 
from the floor, and a strip of board or moulding should be run along the 
top of the wainscoting, to form a receptacle for crayons, blackboard eras- 
ers, &c. Three and one-half feet above this, nail a narrow strip of mould- 
ing for the upper side of the blackboard, and you are then prepared to apply 
the slating, which comes in cans holding from one pint to a gallon. 

Next to a good Blackboard should be a set of Outline Maps—abont 9 
in a set—embracing hemispheres, the continents, political divisions, and, 
either on the same map or a separate one, the physical appearance of the 
earth, so far as it is represented by elevations, trade winds, ocean currents, 
isothermal lines, &c. Such a set costs from $20 to $30, according to size. 


An 8-inch lobe, with horizon and quadrant, in case, from ..................... $8 to $15 00 
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A total of 60 to 80 dollars for Blackhoards, Globes, Clock, Outline Maps, 
and other necessary apparatus, will cover a very good outfit in every dis- 
trict school, aside from the school furniture ; and school desks of the most 
improved styles can be had for an average of $2 to $2.50 per pupil, while 
the ordinary cost of pine benches is about $2 per pupil. 

These estimates should be'made in addition to the amount needed to pay 
the teachers, at the regular annual meeting, and the money should be col- 
lected, to be drawn upon to pay the wages of the teacher at the end of 
each month. 

[We find the following in a late copy of the School Laws, and publish 
for the benefit of all concerned. |—Ebs, 


RULES FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF SCHOOL DISTRICT MEETINGS. 


Much unpleasant litigation may be saved by observing the conditions and 
rules of order necessary to a legal meeting. A few suggestions and rules 
relative to the conduct of a district meeting are here appended : 

I. Notice of all meetings, stating the object for which they are called, 
should be given as prescribed by law; and the directors should see that 
paper, ink, and all necessary conveniences are provided for the occasion. 
II. When the time for the meeting has arrived beyond doubt, it is proper 
for some citizen to call the meeting to order and nominate a chairman. 
When this nomination is seconded, the person making it should take the 
vote, and introduce the chairman so elected. 

Ill. The chairman must first call for the election of a secretary. 

IV. The secretary should record all motions voted upon by the meeting, 
complete the minutes, and present them for the approval of the meeting be- 
fore its close. These minutes, signed by the secretary and president of the 
meeting, should be placed in the hands of the clerk of the board of directors. 
VY. After the election of a secretary, the chairman should state the object 
of the meeting by reading a copy of the call, if pessible. He should then 
state that the meeting is ready for any proposition relating to the business 
for which it is called. In conducting the business of the meeting, the fol- 
lowing rules are observed in all rightly conducted deliberative assemblies. 
They are taken substantially from ‘“‘Cushing’s Manual :” 


1. All business should be presented in the form of a motion, order, or resolution. 

2. Any member of the meeting may present a motion, but to do this he must first 
rise, ad ress the chairman, and be recognized by the chairman as having “a right to 
the floor.” 

3. No person is entitled to address the meeting, except under a pending motion, 
which has been seconded. 

4. No person is entitled to speak more than twice upon the same question. 

5. Any motion may be modified by a motion to amend, or to amend an amendment. 

6. All amendments must be voted upon in the reverse order in which they are pre- 
sented; that is, the last amendment must be acted upon first. 

7. There are certain motions which, from their nature, take precedence of all other 
motions, and in the following order: First—The motion to adjourn, which is not 
debatable, and supersedes all other motions whatsoeyer, Second—The motion to lay 
on the table, which is not debatable. Third—The motien for the previous question, 
which is not debatable. Fourth—The motion to postpone. 

8. To suppress debate upon a pending proposition, any member may move the 
previous question. The chairman must then put the motion in thisform: “Shall the 
main question be now put?” This motion is not debatable. If it prevails, the main 
question must be put, exactly as it stands. If the motion for the previous question 
does not prevail, it is the custom of ordinary deliberative meetings to allow debate, 
commitment, or amendment to proceed. 

9. A motion already adopted may be reconsidered. The motion to reconsider places 
the question in precisely the same state and condition, and the same questions are to 
be put in relation to it, as if the vote reconsidered had never been taken. Ordinarily 
the motion to reconsider is made by a person voting previously on the prevailing side 


Let the wall be hard jinished—that is, finished with a half-inch coat of| avd during the same meeting at which the original proposition was 


10. The motion to adjourn is always in order, but, having once failed, it cannot be 











plaster of Paris, and after it is thoroughly dry, apply three coats of 


repeated until other business has intervened, 
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ELIHU BURRITT. 
URRITT, the learned blacksmith, 
has died; at the advanced age of 
about seventy years, since our last 
issue, and left few, if any, living 
compeers in his combination of tal- 
ents with enthusiastic philanthropy— 
a philanthropy which absorbed a 
large part of his life in most unselfish 
and active labors, whereas a tithe of 
his talents. and prodigious industry 
would be.an ample capital for fame 
and fortune to ordinary men of more 
selfish aims. 

He never amassed wealth, and nev- 
er married—two points, which the 
money-makers would say, made his 
life a failure. But his habits were 
very simple, and his labors have been 
very great for the children of others, 
—who rise up by thousands to call 
him blessed. 

We wish now to emblazon in bold 
relief one of his sentiments, as re- 
cently quoted by one of his few pu- 
pils, to the effect, viz: “Genius is 
not the accident of birth, but the 
creature of will.” It coincides suf- 
ficiently with the sentiment of the 
eminent Dr. Rush; “‘Let those declare 
in what consists the embalming of 
fame, who, to the soul of intellect, 
have joined the strong body of labo- 
rious toil””—or nearly these words. 

THE BLACKSMITH. 

The blacksmith became a lingaist 
of very large attainments, while still 
toiling at his forge. Therein is the 


emphatic lesson we would present 


and urge on all our readers. There 
is time enough in the life of many 
men, if not most, to do much excel- 
lent study. 

If parents will look well to their 
own spare hours, they can often learn 
more thau their children have during 
the schoo] hours—and outspeed them. 

Or, again, if parents will teach 
their children to use their spare hours 
to advantage, it will enhance two- 
fold the value of their school duties. 

Or, once more, if the sons and 
daughters of the poor will only use 
their scanty resources wisely, they 
will advance rapidly, and with solid 
results —as numberless examples 
prove. 

“The will is the man,” as some men- 
tal philosopher concisely remarks. 

“The will is the man” in the noblest 


sense, when it holds all the best pow- 
ers of the man to the chosen aims or 
objects of his course—subordinating 
all minor claims of pleasure, honor, 
ambition, idleness, to. the main pur- 
suit,—learning “to labor and to wait’’ 
—carefully gathering materials and 
means and resources, during many 
years, if need be, till the time comes 
to build the stately and magic struc- 
ture, like David preparing and accu- 
mulating for the temple ot his God, 
and John Milton for his “Paradise 
Lost,”’. and Bayard Taylor for his 
“Faust,” and Burritt to be, known 


the world over as the “(Learned Black- 


smith.”’ 

When the will is the dominant 
power over all the intellect, and yet 
is dominated and imgelled by the 
judgment and by the conscience, then 
the man will make the best and the 
most of himself, in whatever pursuit 
or business he may be embarked. 

THE STRONG WILL. 

Such a will isa full head of steam, 
and that always let on as it is needed, 
to the most effective use of time and 
talent and resources. It is called by 
various synonyms, such as: persever- 
ance, diligence, tenacity of purpose, 
resolution, pounding away—and oth- 
ers—all of which are merely one and 
the same attribute—the strong will— 
the sine qua non of eminent and last- 
ing success. Sheridan failing in his 
first parliamentary efforts; Disraeli 
hissed down as an. execrable speaker 
on his first attempts; Daniel Webster 
unable, as a school boy, to declaim; 
Robert Bruce and the spider, after 
many efforts, gaining victory; Demos- 
thenes declaiming by the sea shore, 
and with pebbles in his mouth, to 
gain force of voice for public audiences 
—and thousands more who are living 
embodiments of the general truth, 
“where there is a will, there is a 
way.” 

Parents and teachers, have your 
children strong wills? If so, thank 
God, and take courage. They will 
win. 

To illustrate this from war. The 
will is the general or commander who 
rallies all the forces he can get, far or 
near. The will organizes them into 
companies, regiments, brigades, di- 
visions. The will drills and disci- 
plines them into effective troops, vet- 
erans in duty, and exultant with vic- 
tories, till at last, as Macaulay says of 
Cromwell’s Ironsides, “they rejoice 
greatly when they behold the enemy.” 
The will stations the powers of mind 
and purposes of soul where they can 
best attack and best defend. 


SURE TO CONQUER. 
With the potent sway as of a des- 


pot, the will of such a character never 
stays whipped, any more than Gen. 
Jackson did among the Seminoles. 
With an accurate judgment of means 
and ends, it is sure to conquer, first 
or last, and if not the whole territory, 
yet at least enough to secure its po- 
sition, and menace the residue with 
speedy overthrow. The success is a 
mere matter of time, when talent 
and judgment and will co-operate in 
all the common walks of life,’ and 





many of the higher walks, also. 


_ Do yeu. say, “My child has too 
strong a will, is wilfull and head- 
strong? 

We reply, ‘Use more care, skill, 
reason, sympathy, affection, as means 
to enlighten and guide the will. By 
this you will make the best of its 
force. Avoid square fights, will to 
will, face to face. Flank the will of 
the headstrong, as a skilfull general 
maneuvres, Govern, but by the best 
means,—as you may lead an elephant 
by a silk thread. Turn the child’s 
will. to knowledge, virtue, and -use- 
fulness. - L. W. Harr. 

. 


Brooxkiyn, N.Y. 


Good Things. 


WHICH? 

Prof. Youmans says in a late issue 
of the Popular Science Monthly, that 
‘it cannot be kept too clearly in mind 
that the broad issue of modern edu- 
cational reform is whether sciences 
or languages shall predominate as 
objects and instruments of culture. 
Shall physical nature, life, man, soci- 
ety, and the actual phenomena of ex- 
perience, become the leading objects 
of study ; or shall the acquisition of 
forms of speech, the accumulation of 
verbal symbols, and the discipline of 
grammar-grinding continue to hold 
their traditional ascendency? . No 
question now arises as to taking both 
of these modes of mental culture 
along together, for it is conceded on 
all hands that neither can be dispens- 
ed with, but the contest is as to which 
shall lead in a rivalry of widely dif- 
ferent systems. The issue is, by 
which method shall the education of 
the future be characterized ?” 


Appleton’s Journal has a series of 
most admirably instructive articles by 
Dr. Smiles, from which we clip the 
following on 

THE BENT OF CHARACTER. 

Let us remember all the time that 
character is not formed by well-or- 
dered social arrangements: not by 
the recipes of social reformers; not 
by elaborate organizations; but by 
the influences that have been present 
since society existed, the school of 
the hearth and the teachings of ex- 
ample. 

‘‘Whatever may be the efficiency of 
schools,” says Dr. Smiles, “the ex- 
amples set in our homes must always 
be of vastly greater influence in form- 
ing the characters of our future men 
and women. The home is the crystal 
of society—the nucleus of national 
character ; and from that source, be 
it pure or tainted, issue the habits, 
principles, and maxims which govern 
public as well as private life.” 

And this influence affecting the in- 
dividual with an absolute certainty 
that nothing can withstand, this in- 

















fluence based on the first associations 


of each one of us, is just as little to 
be ses aside when we have to deal 
with the motives that govern the ac- 
tion of the masses of individuals that 
we call nations.. As Dr. Smiles says 
in a recent volume: 


“Nations, like individuals, derive 
support and strength from the feeling 
that they belong to an_ illustrious 
race, that they are the heirs of their. 
greatness, and ought to be the per- 
petuators of their glory. It is of 
momentous importance that a nation 
should have a great past to look back 
upon. It steadies the life of the 
present, elevates and upholds it, and, 
lightens and lifts it up, by the mem- 
ory of the great«leeds, the noble suf- 
ferings, and the valorous.. achieve- 
ments of the men of old. The life 
of nations, as of men, is a great 
treasury of experience, which, wisely 
used, issues in social progress and 
improvement; or, misused, issues in 
dreams, delusions, and failures. Like 
men,nations are purified and strength- 
ened by trials. Some of the most. 
glorious chapters in theif history are 
those containing the record of the 
sufferings by means of which their 
character has been developed. Love 
of liberty and patriotic feeling may 
have done much, but trial and suffer- 
ing, nobly borne, more than all.” 


~~ 


Dow’r waste life in doubts and 
fears; spend yourself on the work be- 
fore you, well assured that the right 
performance of this hour’s duties will 
be the best preparation. for the hours 
or ages that follow it. 








ARTs and tools give to him who 
can handle them the same advantage 
over the novice as if you extended 
his life fifteen or twenty years. 





Epwarp EaGueston, in Scribner 
for March, speaking of the schools in 
INDIANA 
thirty years ago, says, “The old mas- 
ters taught their pupils to ‘do sums,’ 
the new ones had already begun to 
teach arithmetic. In one of the 
schools in the generation before me, 
was one Jim Garner, he must be an 
old man now, if he is living, and he 
will pardon my laughing at the boy 
of fifty years ago. One day he sat 
for a long time tapping his slate with 

his pencil. 

‘Jeems, cried the master, ‘what 
are you doing?” 

‘I’m a tryin’ to think, and I can’t,’ 
said Jim, ‘if you take three from one, 
how many there is left.’ 

It was at the same old Bethel 
school house, about the same time, 
that the master, one Benefill, called 
out the spelling class of which my 
mother, then a little girl, was usu- 
ally at the head. The word given 
out was ‘onion.’ I suppose the pu- 
pils at the head of the class had not 
recognized the word by its spelling 
in studying their lessons. They all 
missed it. widely, spelling it in the 
most ingeniously incorrect fashions. 
Near the foot of the class stood a 





boy who had never been able to climb 
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up towardjthe head. But of the few 
words he did know how to spell, one 
was ‘onion.’g,When the word was 
missed at the head he became greatly 
excited, twisting. himself into the 
most ludicrous contortions as it came 
nearer and nearer to him. Atlength 
the one just above the eager boy 
missed, the master said ‘next,’ where 
upon he exultingly swung his hand 
above his head and came out with: 

‘On, un i—o—n yun ing-un—I’'m 
head, by gosh’’ and he marched to 
the head, while the master hit him a 
blow across the shoulders, for swear- 
ing.” 

[We hope the teachers in Indiana 
don’t allow any such profanity as 
this now-a-days. 

This Journal is being largely cir- 
culated among the teachers and 
school officers of Indiana, and if such 
habits have prevailed, we shall now 
look for a speedy reform].—Eps. 

What do you think of the follow- 
ing from the Princeton Review on 

THE STATE? 

THE State assumes to determine 
the public good, for which it exists, 
and for this end, true or false, claims 
the highest prerogatives of sov- 
ereignty, whether directly exercised, 
or for any reason held in abeyance. 

It is all there, either as an active or 
latent force. 

The State takes charge of the per- 
son, and of the personal conduct. 

It defines crime; it makes its prohi- 
bitions and commands the measure of 
the lawful and the right. Hence it 
raises or lowers, makes consistent or 
inconsistent the standard of public 
morals, whether it disclaim any such 
intention or not. It employs force to 
an unlimited degree. 

It punishes by the infliction of pain 
to any amount it may deem necessary. 
It banishes; it imprisons; it puts to 
death. 

The State claims to be the source of 
all rights of property. Whatever is 
held, whether of land or chattles, is 
by its permission and under its regu- 
lations. It grants, it confiscates, it 
determines tenure or conditions of 
holding as it pleases. 

It prescribes how property shall be 
obtained, transmitted, inherited, or 
devised. 

It determines what shall be money. 
It is the sole creator and regulator of 
that most important element of social 
lite we call the currency. 

It has an unlimited power of taxa- 
tion. It demands the sacrifice of the 
individual convenience for whatever 
it may deem, whether truly or falsely, 
the public opinion. 

It makes war or peace with other 
nations. It suppresses rebellion at 
whatever cost, and with whatever 
degree of force it may regard the oc- 

casion as demanding. Hence it sov- 
ereignly claims the life of every man 
in the public defense, or whatever it 
may declare such in any conflict, 
whether aggressive or defensive, 





whether right or wrong, ‘which it 
chooses to wage. 

Again, the State determines ulti- 
mately all political rights, as they are 
called, all franchises, from that of 
voting, up to the highest political po- 
sition or station. It prescribes the 
age at which and the conditions on 
which all such franchises may be ex- 
ercised, or it may disfranchise certain 
persons and certain classes altogether. 

It may limit such political privi- 
leges to one sex, or it may grant them 
to both, according to its sense of 
truth or fitness. It may create ranks 
in society; it may build up an aris- 
tocracy of birth, or it may favor the 
far worse aristocracy of wealth or of 
social caste. 

As its most important power, and 
the one most inseparable from its ac- 
tion for good or evil, it regulates all 
the social relations. It cannot let 
them alone. It declares and must de- 
clare what shall constitute marriage, 
what shall cause its dissolution— 
whether there shall be any restriction 
upon it of any kind, or whether it 
shall be as the loosest human appe- 
tites may demand. As a necessary 
consequence, it has entire control 
over the family. It can elevate or 
depress it, can regulate or destroy it, 
as it pleases, 

It is for such work as this that we 
train and educate. 

The State, strong and powerful as it 
is, is but the reflex of the will of the 
people. It is what we make it. 





Tus, too, from Sunday Afternoon, 
ought not only to be read but remem- 
bered, and repeated often: ‘For 
putting away lying, and speaking 
truth every man with his neighbor, 
Paul gives us a good reason: ‘We 
are members one of another.’ Every 
lie that is told weakens the fair bond 
of confidence by which society is held 
together. Among incorrigible liars 
society would be impossible. Verac- 
ity even more than good will, is the 
corner stone of social order. Let 
every vender of falsehood remember 
this—that he is doing what he can to 
decompose and destroy the commu- 
nity in which he lives. 


- 
—_ 


Pror. Pure Brooks said in a late ser- 
mon, that ‘“‘man’s likeness to God is in 
quality, and not quantity. Every human 
spirit that is obedient becomes a light of 
God. There are great lamps and little 
lamps burning everywhere. There is no 
liteso humble or meager that may not 
give light. The familiar failures seen 
everywhere, men who are always expect- 
ed to flash out their light but who never 
glimmer, are unlighted candles. They 
are cultivated and have all human prepa- 
tion for usefulness, but they do not know 
what it means to obey, and so are never 
lighted.” 





—~<i 





Truth, integrity, courage, persever- 
ance—these are the qualities which 
are to win that highest of all prizes, 
self-respect; and; whose possessors are 
not to be known by their success, but 
by the way they bear either failure or 





prosperity. 


Recent Literature. 








Jounson’s New Universal CycLoPa£pia: 
A Scientific and Popular Treasury of 
Useful Knowledge. Illustrated with 
maps, plans and engravings. Editors- 
in-Chief, F. A. P. Barnard, President of 
Columbia College, New York, and Ar- 
nold Guyot, Professor of Geology and 
Physical Geography in the College of 
New Jersey. Vol. IV. S. Appendix. 
A. J. Johnson & Son, N. Y. 

The fourth and final volume of this ex- 
cellent work is before us. We have al- 
ready spoken sufficiently of its excellent 
plan and of the eminent ability of its ed- 
itors, in our notices of the former vol- 
umes. The advantages of having special- 
ists write all of the important articles is 
80 obvious as to need but little comment. 
Persons will see this who take the work 
and compare one of its compendious sur- 
veys of the present state of our knowledge 
on some topic— take for example, in the 
present volume, the article on the 


UNDULATORY THEORY OF LIGHT, 


by President. Barnard, the editor-in-chief, 
an article occupying over seventeen pages, 
and containing over thirty thousand 
words. It furnishes a complete treatise 
on the theories of light, and the most re- 
cent experiments as well as the latest hy- 
potheses ventured by men of science, are 
sifted and compendiously stated—all crude 
and unimportant matter being omitted. 
The article contains not merely what 
would interest a general reader, but the 
most scientific professor will take up the 
monograph and read it with the same in- 
terest that he would cut the pages of the 
latest periodical, and read the exposition 
of an eminent contemporary authority’s 
views on the present aspect of science in 
regard to his tavorite theme. The mathe- 
matical formule are all given and dis- 
cussed in such a manner as to render the 
subject perfectly clear to the careful stu- 
dent, while the general reader will see 
what belongs to the theory although he 
may not care to verify the mathematical 
bases on which the results rest. 

We have called attention before to the 
fact that each article has the name of its 
author at the end. This is a most valua- 
ble feature.™ Whatever is given in the Cy- 
clopedia has its authority indicated by 
the signature at the bottom of the article. 

Turning to an article on a popular sub- 
ject—that of 

SUGAR, 

an atticle written by the distinguished 
professor of Analytical Chemistry of the 
School of Mines, Columbia College, Dr. 
C, F. Chandler, an article occupying 
twenty-two pages and containing thirty- 
four thousand words—we shall find, first, 
a treatment of the question of 

, VARIETIES OF SUGAR, 
giving a chemical analysis of the different 
kinds of sugar known. Then comes a 
special treatment of the most important 
variety of sugar, the sugar that is derived 
from the © 

SUGAR CANE. 
The methods of cultivating the plant, the 
process of extracting the juice, its clarifi- 
cation, evaporation, and crystalization, 
are fully treated, with cuts illustrating 
the machines used, and tabular statistics 
showing all of the results of the several 
processes. One shudders to view the pic- 
ture of the 

SUGAR-MITE, 
(Acarus Sacchari) a horrid looking little 
animal which is found in all samples of 
raw sugar, we are told, but never in re- 
fined sugar (we shall always use refined 





sugar, for all purposes, hereafter). Prof. 





Chandler next discusses, in the same thor- 
ough manner, the subject of 
BEET-SUGAR. 

A curious fact is related incidentally, of 
an attempt of the British Government to 
secure an unfavorable report on the ex- 
periments conducted by Achard, the great 
chemist, with a view to determine the eco- 
nomic value of beets as a source of sugar. 
Achard rejected with scorn, a bribe of 
200,000 thalers offered him by a govern- 
ment that was alarmed lest his discoveries 
might injure the colonial interests of the 
British Empire. And we must believe 
that the results of his experiments have 
indeed injured the sale of cane-sugar from 
the colonies when we read that the French 
harvest of 1865-6 yielded from the beet 
the enormous sum of $45,500,000. 

SUGAR FROM THE MAPLE 
is next treated, and we learn that a Ver- 
mont town (Canterbury) obtained in one 
season 4,000 .pounds of sugar from 1150 
trees. After treating of the sugar derived 
from the palm, and from the Chinese su- 
gar-cane, &c., the question of 
SUGAR-REFINING 

is taken up, and discussed in the light of 
the modern methods such as, for instance, 
the detection of impurities by the aid of 
the Soleil-instrument, which tests by the 
aid of polarized light. Then the statis- 
tics of production are given. The article 
closes with a reference to the writers 
whose treatises are considered of value. 

Our space is not sufficient to permit us 
to give the contents of a wonderful arti- 


cle on 
STARS, 


by the famous scientist, Father Secchi of 
Italy,—an article which takes up thirty- 
two pages, and contains about 50,000 
words — forming a complete treatise on 
the construction of the bodies of the side- 
rial universe. 

Father Secchi’s discoveries in the mat- 
ter of determining the constitution of the 
sun are too well known to need mention 
here. It is not, however, generally known 
that this famous man was for a time a 
teacher in a college in this country 
(Georgetown, D. C.), and that he wrote 
and published here a valuable work on 
the method ot measuring the velocity of 
electricity. 

The Appendix, which concludes the 
volume, contains valuable matter omitted 
trom the body of the work. 


Cares Francis ApaMs, Jr., publish- 
ed a little time since, a book entitled 
“Railroads, their Origin and Progress,” 
and has now in active preparation another 
work with the caption, ‘Railroad Acci- 
dents; their Causes and Prevention.” 


An important book to the student ot 
German history is now ready at Roberts 
Bro’s, Boston. It is entitled “Life and 
Times of Stein; or, Germany and Prussia 
in the Napoleonic Age,” by Prof. J. R. 
Seeley, widely known as the author of 
“Eece Homo.” Stein was an exceedingly 
influential man in Prussian polities sev- 
enty-five years ago, and his power to mould 
public policy has been often compared to 
that of Bismarck at the present time. 


Wauittizr’s pamphlet in reply to Rus- 
kin has had a large sale, and it is not at 
all unlikely that the profits may enable 
him to pay the costs of the famous libel 
suit. In the mean time he wears, wher- 
ever he goes, the farthing which the jury 
awarded him as damages. Mr. Ruskin 
has not thought fit to make any reply to 
the pamphlet. 














Our associate editors are only re- 
sponsible for what appears over their 
Own signature. 
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Spiritual SonGs witH Music FoR, THE 
CHURCH AND THE CHOIR: Selected and 
arran, by Hat Charles Robinson, D. 
D.. Publis by Scribner & Co. of 
New York, 

And most elegantly published, too, 
are these nearly twelve hundred hymns 
set to appropriate music on almost every 


page. 

This is the third book of this kind 
which has been prepared by this sweet- 
spirited, broad-cultured minister,.and we 
think, all things: considered, by far ‘the 
best. 

He has taken the liberty and summoned 
the courage to do a needed work in this 
compilation, which he neglected to. do in 
the two previous volumes. He has chang- 
ed the words of the author in several pla- 
ces, 80 that the hymns are Christian and 
not Pagan, and so has set “other hearts 
singing on their way to heaven.” 

We are sure every congregation of wor- 
shippers in the land, who sing “with the 
spirit and with the understanding”, will 
find in this collection, numbering ten hun- 
dred and eighty-six hymns and tunes, 


‘such a variety of devotional expression as 


will cover every want and every occasion. 
What a treasure to have such a yolume 

by you at all times. One of Dr. Holland’s 

characters in “‘Bitter-Sweet”’ says: 


Old tunes, are precious to me as old paths 
In which I wandered when a happy boy. 
In truth they are the old paths of my soul, 
Oft trod, well worn, familiar, up to God.” 


The musical variety is greater than in 
any similar collection we have seen, com- 
prising not only the standard tunes of Ma- 
son, Hastings, Bradbury, and other au- 
thors whose music has long been in com; 
mon use, but many gems trom the Ger- 
man Chorals and such English composers 
as Monk, Dykes and Suliivan, with choice 
selections from the best tunes of the pop- 
ular writers of to-day, among whom. are 
Lowry, Doane, Sherwin, Perkins, Hol- 
brook, and others. 

With clear type, fine paper and a unique 
and valuable binding in gros grain silk, 
gilt edges, the mechanical execution of 
the book is characteristic of the well- 
known house of Scribner & Co., and it is 
put at a very moderate price. The elegant 
edition in silk, with gilt edges, is certainly 
a novelty, and exceedingly beautiful. 


M, Louis Buanc, the well-known French 
Republican, is quoted as saying that in 
the “coming federation of the world,” 
viz: the universal republic, two languages 
would alone remain—the French as the 
language of literature, and English as the 
language of commerce. 


ln a recent book, “The Races of Euro- 
pean Turkey,”’ it is stated that recent phi- 
lological researches have made it certain 
that the Gypsies had their origin in the 
valley of the Indus. “Their language is 
a branch of the modern Sanscrit, akin to 
the modern dialects of Northern India, A 
modern Hindoo would probably make 
himself understood by any tribe of Gyp- 
sies in Europe. There is no word in their 
language tor God or for immortality. 

Their language has no alphabet and no 
literature, except a few miserable songs 
that are passed from mouth to mouth. 

And yet of this people who have no 
literature, there are 700,000 or 800,000 in 
Europe, and probably 5,000,000 in the 
whole world.” 











Fanny Kemsie’s “Recollections of a 
Girlhood,” is one of the racy publications 
of the day, and contains so much of gen- 
eral popular interest, written’ in a fresh, 
unaffected manner, that a large sale no 
doubt awaits it. 


~ 


Tux Living Age, which E. Littell found- 
ed, and which is ably carried on by his son 
and partner (Littell & Gay), began with 
the new year its 140th volume, and with 
no decrease of popular favor, notwith- 
standing the number of periodicals which 
have since then been started with the pur- 
pose of gleaning foreign magazines and 
reviews, It remains altogether the best 
collection of the kind, being governed by 
a keen sense of the permanent representa- 
tive quality rather than given up to the 
ephemeral attractiveness of this periodical 
literature, and so worth preservation and 
frequent use as a reference record of his- 
tory, taste and manners. 

We are glad to call attention to the fact 
that the publishers offer for sale a few 
complete sets of the magazine from the 
start; and we hope that the attention ot 
directors of libraries and of those who 
desire to make valuable gifts to libraries, 
as well as that of private buyers of books, 
will be turned to this opportunity., 





In the March Lippincott is an interesting 
sketch of Richard Realf, one of the unfor- 
tunate literary men of genius who have 
found ahomein this country. - He died 
recently at the age of 44 years, having 
been born, as the writer truly says, to the 
“deepest poetry, the direst poverty, and 
the deepest tragedy.” 





In the year 1870, the Viceroy of Egypt 
began the collection of a royal library, to 
be established at Cairo. The work. has 
been prosecuted with vigor since that 
time, and now there are some 24,000 vol- 
umes brought together. ‘This collection, 
even now is almost unique, and contains 
much which it would be impossible to du- 
plicate. 





Harper & Broruers published during 
1878, probably more books than any other 
American publishing house, and among 
them are many works of great and abid- 
ing interest. Of this character may be 
mentioned the following: “Astronomy,” 
by Prof. Simon Newcomb; “The Atlantic 
Islands,” by 8. G. W. Bingham; ‘“The Ce- 
ramic Art,” by Jennie J. Young; ‘‘Daniel 
the Beloved,” by Rev. Wm. M. Taylor; 
“Macleod of Dare,” by William Black; 
“Scientific Memoirs,” by Prof. John W. 
Draper; ‘“The Story of Liberty,” by Chas. 
C. Coffin; “Students’ Ecclesiastical His- 
tory,’? by Philip Smith; “Through the 
Dark Continent,” by Henry M. Stanley; 
“Villages and Village Life,” by Nathaniel 
H. Eggleston; “The Voyage of the Chal- 
lenger,” by Sir C. Wyville Thomson; “The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor,” one of the few 
noticeable novels of the year, and biogra- 
phies of Shelly, Samuel Johnson, Edward 
Gibbon, and Walter Scott. 





Iris stated positively that Dean Stanley 
will not write a book on this country, as 
heis of the idea that the field has been 
fully filled already. His addresses and 
sermons delivered in this country have 
been gathered together and will be pub- 
lished. 





“Do they Love us Yet?” is not the sen- 
sational title of a trashy novel, as the cas- 
ual reader might properly enough imag- 
ine, but a theological treatise on the sub- 
ject of the regard maintained by persons 
in the future world for their friends in this. 

This confounding of titles is not an un- 
common thing, and one of the most curi- 
ous instances, was that of a prominent 
English paper ranking Edward Eggles- 
ton’s novel, “The End;of the World;” 





among theological works. 


Tue April number of The North Ameri- 
can Review opens with an article entitled 
‘Retribution in Politics,’’ by ex-Governor 
Hendricks. It is intended as areply to 
the charges which Senator Blaine in the 
March issue made against the Southern 
wing of the Democratic party. Mr. Hen- 
dricks claims that the success of the De- 
mocraey in the South has not resulted 
from any intimidation of the colored vote, 
but has been the natural consequence of 
abuses practiced during the reign of Re- 
publican carpet-baggers. 

The second paper is on “The Public 
Schools of England,” and is by Thomas 
Hughes, author of ‘Tom Brown at Rug- 
by.” The object of the writer is to show 
the need. of establishing in’ the United 
States educational institutions similar to 
those in England. The subject is to be 
continued in another number. The pres- 
ent portion is devoted principally to the 
history, organization and management of 
the most notable English schools. Next 
follows a contribution on “German So- 
cialism in America.” 

Several other articles will attract atten- 
tion, beside the eritical and able reviews of 
recent literature, 

Published by D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 





WipEz Awake is not only one of the 
very best magazines for the children and 
older people at home, but our teachers 
will find each number filled with sketches 
of travel and chatty articles upon various 
industries, besides light, pure-toned stories 
and beautiful poems. D. Lothrop & Co., 
the publishers, do the teachers the justice 
to say that they “‘are stronger than the 
press or the pulpit to suppress the cor- 
rupting literature now so thoroughly dis- 
tributed among young readers; a kindly 
chat with your pupils, out of school, will 
seldom fail to bring to light the ‘papers 
they read; and if a bright, beautifully- 
illustrated, pure-toned magazine is at 
hand to show them, in nine cases out of 
ten it will easily crowd out the trashy 
publications.” 


GINN & HEATH, 
Whose quarters are on Tremont Place, 
have been in business only about ten years, 
and yet they have become the leading pub- 
lishers of school books in New England. 

The American Bookseller says of the 
firm: ‘‘Probably no educational publish- 
ing house in the country has attained such 
success in an equal length of time.” 

The excellence of their typography is 
noteworthy; but the real secret of their 
success is the culture, good judgment,and 
indomitable perseverance of the two mem- 
bers of the firm. In educational publica- 
tions they have been leaders, and not ser- 
vile followers or imitators. Among their 
chiet books are Allen & Greenough’s Lat- 
in Course, Goodwin & White’s Greek 
Course (comprising a full line of authors 
preparatory to college, and many for col- 
lege use), White’s Latin Lexicon, Liddell 
& Scott’s Greek Lexicon, The National 
Music Course, Whitney’s English Gram- 
mar, Peirce’s, Wentworth’s and Wheeler’s 
Mathematical Course, Hudson’s Shake- 
speare’s Plays in pamphlet and book form, 
“Life, Art and Characters of Shake- 
speare,” Classical English Reader, Burke, 
Webster, Bacon, Goldsmith, Arnold’s 
English Literature, and Hall’s Geogra- 
phies. These books are a little more than 
abreast of the times, and yet have been 
fully appreciated by earnest teachers. 

This house has in its list of authors the 
names of some of the best known men of 
Harvard and Yale; and its books are used 
in nearly all the leading colleges and 








schools of the United States: 


THE lowa State Register of Des 
Moines, says of Professor Cohn, who 
opens the second term of his Normal 
School of Languages at Grinnell, July 
8th, that “he is a genial, cultured 
gentleman, fairly aflame with enthu- 
siasm. He carries his audience with 
him from the start, and holds them 
entirely absorbed to the end. Prof. 
Cohn is an elocutionist and actor, as 
well as a teacher, and enters thor- 
oughly into the spirit of whatever he 
has in hand, and carries his class with 
him.” ; 

President I. L. Pickard of the lowa 
State University, writes to Prof. Cohn 
as follows: 

“For teaching modern languages 
you certainly have a valuable method, 
which in your hands and in the hands 
of your excellent assistants, is a great 
success. If you can inspire all teach- 
ers with your own earnestness, you 
will do the cause of learning an ines- 
timable favor.”’ 





Tue “Fireside Encyclopedia of Poe- 
etry,” published by Porter & Coates just 
before the holidays, has had an unexpec- 
ted sale, and is now in the sixth edition. 
The work has been very carefully com- 
piled, and is without doubt one of the 
very best books of its class. 





8. S. Hamity’s first course of lessons on 
Elocution, to the students of the Law De- 
partment of Michigan University, was so 
entirely satisfactory, that he was immedi- 
ately re-engaged for a second course. 





Dr. M. W. Casx’s Carbolate of Tar, in- 
halants now rank among the highest class 
of remedies yet discovered in their won- 
derful adaptation to the wants of invalids 
and those afflicted with Catarrh and Con- 
sumption. Aside from their well-known 
merits as curative agents, the ease (and 
one might say the pleasure) with which 
they can be used, is not small advantage 
in their favor. At the low price at which 
they are sold, we can see no reason why 
they should not be in the hands of every 
person who is a sufferer from either Con- 
sumption or Catarrh. 





Chicago, Alton & St. Louis Line. ‘ 

Passengers for Chicago, Wisconsin, and 
all parts of the Northwest, and for all the 
Eastern cities, should take the Chicago, 
Alton & St. Louis Line. No other line 
offers so many advantages. This is also 
the direct short line to Hannibal, Quincy, 
Keokuk, and all points west of the Missis- 
sippi River. Ticket office in St. Louis, 
117 North Fourth Street, corner of Pine, 
under Planters’ House. 





THROUGH coaches are now run daily 
each way betweea Columbus, Ohio, and 
St. Louis, via the Pittsburg, Cincinnati & 
St. Louis and Vandalia Roads, and Hotel 
cars and Pullman sleepers through to New 
York, Washington and Philadelphia, di- 
rect, without change. The Vandalia is the 
shortest, quickest, and most direct route. 


Att matter intended for publica- 
tion in this journal must be in the 
hands of the printer by the 20th of 
the month preceeding date of issue. 





Teacu the children that energy 
and industry will do anything that. 
can be done in this world; and no 
talents, no circumstances, no oppor- 





tunities will bring any degree of sac- 
cess without it. / 





| 
| 
: 
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NEBRASKA.—Official Department. 


INPORTANT TO SCHOOL OFFICERS—SCHOOL 
DISTRICT BUSINESS. 


The annual meeting, when assembled, 
should.pursue the following order of bus- 
iness, unless special circumstances render 
some other more convenient: 

THE DIRECTOR’S REPORT. 

The Director’s report should be read 
for the information of the meeting. It 
should embody: 

(1) A summary of all business trans- 
acted by the district or the board during 
the past year. 

(2) The number of mills of tax levied 
by the district at the last annual meeting; 
also the number of mills levied by the 
County Commissioners to pay bonds, or 
for other purposes conneeted with the 
schools. , 

(3) Any other items which will be o 
use to the district in arranging business 
for the next year. 

TREASURER’S REPORT. 

The Treasurer’s report should be read; 
it should contain: 

(1) An itemized statement of all mon- 
eys teceived by him during the year, and 
for what received. 

(2) An itemized statement of all mon- 
éys paid out during the year, and for 
what paid. 

(3) A statement showing money on 
hand. 

(4).. The total amount of district indebt- 
edness, and when each part of it is duc. 

After this report is read, the ‘Treasurer 
should present his vouchers for money 
paid, and settle with the Board. The full 
details of this settlement should be noted 
onthe Director’s record, for future refer- 
ence. 

ESTIMATES. 

The meeting should next determine the 
number ot months school shall be kept in 
the ensuing year. See sec. 33 of school 
law, 

The, Director should then present hig 
estimate of the expenses necessary to be 
incurred the ensuing year, including: 

1. For teachers’ wages. 

2. Fuel and contingencies, 

3. Repairs on school house. 

4. Additions to furniture. 

5. Payment of officers’ salaries. 

6, Any other lawful purpose. 

7. Estimate the number of mills on the 
dollar necessary to be levied to cover each 
of these several amounts, and the. total 
number. See sec. 50 of school law. 

This tax, when voted, must be reported 
to the County Clerk of the county, be- 
tween the first and third Mondays of June, 
See see. 55 of school law. 

This report must be made by the board 
and signed officially. 

Though the law requires this report to 
be made after the first of June, yet no 
harm can be done by making the report 
soon after the annual meeting. If left for 
some months, it is liable to be forgotten. 

It must not be forgotten that it is the 
duty of the district at the annual meet- 
ing to vote a tax sufficient to pay interest 
on all: outstanding bonds, and this tax 
should be reported to the County Clerk 
with the other levies. 

The Director should make his report to 
the County Superintendent within ten 
days after the annual meeting. If the 
County Superintendent has not furnished 
the Director with a blank for this report, 
one can be had by writing for it to the 
County Superintendent. 

Directors will observe that the annual 


district report is much less complicated L 


than formerly. To supplement this brief 


report the Director will send with his re- 
port to the County Superintendent all the 
teachers’ monthly reports he has received 
during the year ending April 1, 1879. 

In the Director’s report the item, ‘“‘num- 
ber of mills of tax levied during the year 
ending April 1, 1879,” should include taxes 
which were levied in 1878, and no others. 

The law requires both Director and 
Treasurer to keep full and complete ac- 
counts of all district business transacted 
by them. It is the duty of the district to 
furnish suitable books for this purpose. 
Such records properly kept, will do much 
to expedite business, prevent mistakes, 
and insure the most economical manage- 
ment of school affairs. 

S. R. Tompson, 
State Supt. Public Instruction. 


IOWA. 
Official Department. 

BY C. W. VON COELLN, STATE SUPT. 
Editors Journal: 

Sundry Rulings. 

1. School directors must be elected by 
ballot. See Constitution of Iowa, Art. 
IL., Sec. 6. 

The law contemplates that the election 
for sub-director shall be open at least three 
hours. See sec. 1789 and notes, S. L. 1870, 
also 37 Iowa, 131. 

“The certificate or commission is the 
best, but not the only evidence of an elec- 
tion, and if that be refused, secondary ev- 
idence is admissible.”” McCrary on Elec- 
tions, p. 123. 

Any one aggrieved by the action of the 
board in refusing to admit a claimant, or 
in admitting a certain person, has the 
remedy of a writ quo warranto, as provi- 
ded for by secs. 3345, 3352, code of 1873. 
Only the courts of law can determine the 
right or title to office, orinquire judicially 
into alleged frauds at an election. 

The fact that a person is recognized by 
the courts as a member of the board, com- 
pels the other members and the officers of 
the board to accord to him his rights as a 
member. 

2. To divide the burden of taxation, the 
electors may vote school-house taxes in ad- 
vance of the time when they expect to 
order them expended. [f this is done it 
should be done with great caution. 

There is no provision of law by which 
the funds of the district can be loaned. 

3. The teacher has control over scholars 
during school hours, within reasonable 
limits, unless restricted by a rule of the 
board. He may require a scholar to re- 
main in his seat during recess, asa punish- 
ment. However, it is not wise to deprive 
children, to any great extent, of the exer- 
cise necessary to their physical well-being. 

4. Sec, 2976, Code of 1873, provides that 
*a municipal or political corporation shall 
not be garnished.” However, the corpo- 
ration may waive exemption from this 
process. See Iowa Reports, XXV., 315. 

5. It is wholly within the discretion of 
the board of directors to determine the 
amounts required for the contingent and 
teachers’ funds. Any aote of the electors 
touching these amounts is only suggest- 
ive, and is net at all binding. See sec. 
1777, S. L. 1876. All school-house funds 
must be voted by the electors. See sec. 
1717 and sec. 1807, 8. L. 1876. 

6. When note (b) to sec. 1800 was writ- 
ten, independent districts were not formed 
from rural sub-districts. ‘The note does 
not apply to sach rural independent dis- 
triets.. The use of the term civil town- 


ships, in sec. 1805, seems plainly to provide 
for the annexation of any territory not 
included in an independent district formed 
ba = provisions of sees. 1800-1801, S. 








Drs Moms, March, 1879. 





Tue Wabash Fast Line, with its through 
sleeping cars—direct from St.Louis to Bos- 
ton without change, and its friendy sa" 
open and outstretched, touching three or 
four other prominent points on the Missis- 
sippi River, means business right along— 
every day in the year. 

Mr. H. C. Townsend, the Gen. Pass. and 
Ticket Agent, of course has his hands full 
in looking after the interests of the Pas- 
senger Department, so when our in 
the last issue announced that he had taken 
hold of the freight business,it sent his effi- 
cient ally and helper in St. Louis, Mr. E. 
H. Coffin, “kiteing” up to our editorial 
office to say “that statement, will never 
do.” Coffin is so popular with the St. 
Louis people, he keeps the Wabash Fast 
Line 80 well advertised, and makes things 
so lively, and: withal so agreeable, that we 
rather think Townsend will have enough 
to do to look after the passenger depart- 
ment. The Wabash Fast Line is popular. 











Tuere’s music in the air, and if all re- 
_— are true; the /idiavapolis § St. Louis 
Railroad and its “Bee Line” connections 
east,propose not only to join in the chorus, 
but to take a leading part the coming sea- 
son. This fact should be remembered 
when you take atrip east. Mr. C. C, Cobb, 
tne Gen. Pass. Agent, and Mr. D. M. Ken- 
drick, the General Wesiern Agent, rank 
among the most efficient and popular rail- 
road men in the West. They are known, 
and favorably known too, from Denyer to 
Galveston, and from San Francisco to 
Boston. This line is so —_e sure and 
swift, from St. Louis to New York, and 
with the new improvements about to be 
inau ted, will be so attractive and ¢om- 
fortable that—well, try it yourself and see. 


FRITZ W. GUERIN, 
Photographer, 
627 Olive Street, St, Louis, Mo. 
Inventor of Statuary Photo hs. Was 








awarded a medal at the Pars & xposition: 











Missouri Official Department. 


—o-—— 


[It will be the plan of this department. 


to render decisions upon such: points as 
are raised, from time to time, by corres- 
pondents, and which seem to be of imme- 
diate use. Some decisions will, be briet 
statements of law, without argument. It 
not fully understood, they will be ampli- 
fied on request. 

In all questions of difficult construction, 
or such as involve intricate legal points, 
the opinion of the Attorney General will 
be obtained.-—R. D..S8.] 


TO COUNTY CLERKS AND COMMISSIONERS. 


Gentlemen : 

I would again recommend the AmERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon to your care- 
ful attention. I shall labor to make the 
official department furnish as clear and 
concise expositions of the difficult features 
of our intricate school law as possible. 
By taking the paper you will not only 
have answers to questions you may ask, 
in a convenient and permanent form, but 
you will also get the benefit of answers to 
many other correspondents, and become 
more familiar with the plans of the school 
system and the workings of the depart- 
ment. 

If you should persuade every teacher 
and every school board in your county 








not now subscribers, to take and read it, 
you would thereby save yourselves much 
annoyance and unnecessary labor. In- 


deed, it was for this purpose, and to se- 


cure better results in managing our 
schools, and securing correct reports, 
(which every expedient so far adopted’ by 
you or myself has failed to secure) that I 
became an editor of the Journat. I de- 
sire to help you, and thus enable you to 
assist me more effectually. 1 desire that 
our work shall be entirely harmonious 
and co-operative, and hence I desire to 
meet you often, in correspondence. 

In addition to mere explanations of law 
and decisions, I intend that the official de- 
partment shall contain directions as to 
how to make reports, &c., and be the 
means of communicating home: educa- 
tional news to every county. 

I trust, then, that you will freely ask 
for.explanations of doubtful or difficult 
questions, and furnish me information of 
institutes held in your county, or of other 
interesting facts. 

Please write all communications inten- 
ded for notice in the JouRNAL, on 4 sepa- 
rate sheet of paper from that containing 
other matter. Very respectfully, 

R. D. SHannon, State Supt. 


o-—- 
FORM FOR ESTIMATES FOR 1879-80. 


To the County Clerk of. 





County, Mo. 


Dear Sir—Please find herein an estimate of the amount of funds neces- 


sary to sustain the School in District 
No. 
For Teachers’ Fund, - - 
For Building Fund - - - 
For Incidental Fand - - 
For Interest on Indebtedness - 
For Sinking Fund - 





Total - - - - 
Deducting Cash on Hand - 


Dedacting amount estimated from Public Funds 


Amount to be levied on taxable property of the District 


, for the period of ——- months. 


No.—, Township No 





, Range 


$160 00 
500 00 
40 00 
100° 00 
100-00 


$900 00 





$150 00 
50 00 


$700 00 


I hereby certify that at the Annual Meeting, on the first Tuesday in April, 
1879, it was ordered that School be held for the period of six months, and 
that the various amounts above specified were appropriated for sustaining 
and carrying on the same; that a majority vote was given to increase the 
levy to 65 cents on the $100 valuation, if so much was needed to raise the 
amounts for Teachers’ and Incidental Funds; that aseparate vote was taken 
for building purposes, and two-thirds of the voters in the district voted in 
favor of a levy for the above amounts, and the other amounts are needed 
for valid existing indebtedness and interest on same, which are not restrict- 
ed by the Constitation to any definite per centum. 


JOHN DOE, District: Clerk. 


The Clerk will draw a line through any portion of the certificate not 


suited to the action of the meeting. 








200 00° 
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CATARRH 


Kero rote! Its fearful effects are corruption running down the throat, weak eyes, d 
of voice, of voice, Jos 





sot gel disgusting odors, p nasal ds eteeiinn, pa8 Saat and fina! ly qononeaption.. Prem oem Soe first to fast itis is 
are worse t! his d 


without kn ming 
its ther wees great Tausente mae lecting it. aa 
dying with consumption who a few yours ae cee tole be had ‘ae 
catarrh. If neglected while a cure is possible, it ae develop, 
and the symptomsof quick consumption announce thatitis too late. 
The terror of humanity that 
Se carries eee to 
an untimel VE, as 8 ring the beautiful. 
M whic 8 tie os 80 "miserable ft its Vigeions 
Y almost WISH for DEATH pao 
ter’s ON CHIT is” ARRHAL D 


BRO NCH TIS x: the advance pose heralding the 


+ idem oe Se 


CARBOLATE & = TAR 


QL. INHALANTS cuits axes 


WD powerful than words can tellor pen express. All Fatal Epidemics are 
ake. PTO pagated by Inhalation. potent PT for evil, it is now made most 
powerful for It does not require ten minutes to demonstrate the 

a -B. of. Tar, the most healing remedial and known 








to science. Balsams and co of the poss b 
~ ¥ properties. are so combined with ine 
ing converts them into a aioe smoke or vapor. This is toe se taken right to the diseased 
o hot water, simply inhaling or ype it, and you, i= its healing ~ at Once. i 
endorsed by physicians everywhere, and highl: byt who have ae it with pe' 
on, ” "= Yourmeth ods of treating catarrh and pier nnene som aro certain} very effectual. So-called mows 
ir.” CHAS. HAMILTON Cass, M. D., Louisville <A 


Pris ar ar fplechnios “Re I EA’ not part with it a¢ any price.”—J. ie 
sent to any part of the United States < or Chtey 


H oO M E TR returned if not satisfacto and eng rach -_- 


e oils 

bao Ke on “ air amir Es lungs, ae athe messi is wonderfully enla: a | the A. chest soon becom 
To Finca ag saa dy bees he AH ibility of cure the Inhalants al 

pony pochny RRH, so very difficult to treat, and so seldom cured b: other 
methods, readily. vols to i is m4 ey Bis! piled, remedy. sensi- 
tive membranes are heal poor em mp vapor and posers J it into the diseased cavities of the head and out of 
pe nose, pabslation,§ is te an method by which this.terrible and almost universal disease —- pe  — emees 
"Send for Circular and full particulars. When writing, please name this paper. 


Dr. M. W. CASE, 8. W. Cor, Tenth and Arch Sts. Philadeyphia. 
HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR BLACH BOARDS. 


s@-PRICES.—Pint, $1 25; Quart, $2 25; Half Gallon, $4 25; Gallon, $8 00. 
A Gallon will cover 200 Square Feet with Three Coats. 
Slated<Paper 3 feet wide, $1 per yard, any length required. 





. BENNINGTON, 3506 Elm 


lways give great relief, a 
t is remarkable how quickly these ulcera’ 








Directions for Use. 


Finst—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be applied as smooth as possible. Use sand 
or emory paper if neeessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking pains not to let the plaster set before it is put in, as it will crumble. 


SEcoxp—For applying the Slating use a flat camel’s hair brush, frem three to aon inches wide 
—the wider the better. Price, per inch, 60 cents. Brushes ‘tarnished if desired 


Turrp—Snake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that.the surface may be even, in 
applying the Siating take as few strokes as possible, ‘drawing the brush the entire width of ‘the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating :~ =: 


FourtH—After the first coat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand-paper (rubbing the grit 
fom off. the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. For re-painting an old 
lackboard two coats will be sufficient. If r paoties to the wall, three coats. 





O—-——— 


Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 
exclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inves 
made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several base and ch eap 
imitations, none can preduce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Sarface of the Holbrook. 


it isthe only surface that wili not glaze, and it will last Ten Years. 


xg~Keep the can well corked. Brushes furnished it desired. Semple as applied to paper sent 
by mail on epplication. Send for circular of Blackboard Krasers, everything else needed in 
your school. Address, with stamp for reply. and send direct to 


J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut street. St. Louis, Mo. 


LIGHT GYMNASTIC APPARATUS. 


A fine selection of Rings, Wands and Clubs on hand and made to order. Dumb 
Bells, polished walnut, per pair, 60 to 75c, Hand Rings, polished walnut, per pair, 75c; 
Wands, polished walnut, each, 25c; Clubs, polished walnut, per pair, $1 75; Clubs, 
arge) polished walnut, per pair, 3 00 to $7 00. Every school ought to have a set for 
exe Health Semana it! Progressive Study demands it! Physical Culture de- 
mands it! For circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING needed-is schools 
address with stamp for reply, J. B. MERWIN, 

Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, 704 Chesnut Street, St. 


Louis, Mo 

















A GOOD ENDORSEMENT. 


We commend the following letter from one of the best known and ablest 
educators in Texas, to those who design to furnish their schools : 
RiversivE Institute, Lisson, Dallas County, Texas. 
J. B. Merwin, St. Louis, Mo. : 

My Dear Sir—I feel it to be not only a pleasure but a duty to say to 
teachers, trustees, and others interested in education in Texas, that the 
School Desks, Maps, Globes, Charts, Blackboards and other apparatus pur- 
chased of you some time since for this institution, amounting to nearly $500, 
came safely and promptly to hand, just as ordered, and the outfit is a splen- 
did one in every way. I found everything to be just as you represented it, 
and I take pleasure in saying to those in need of school§desks, after thor- 
oughly testing them—that 





THE PATENT COTHIC DESK AND SEAT 





size 3. Size 2. Back Seat, Size1, 


. to start the rows with. 
is the best best desk and seat I have ever seen or used, and I desire to say 
further—that if our Texas people need articles in their schools, and they 
certainly do, you will do as well, ‘and I think better, by them than any one 
else I know of engaged in supplying schools. 

Very truly yours, JAMES R. MALONE, 
President Riverside Institute: 


Size. Size 4, Desk, Size 1. 





Another Strong Endorsement. 


0). 
Vv 


Vatiey View, Cook County, Texas, May 14, 1878. 
J. B. Merwin, Esq.: Dear Sir—We have carefully examined each of. 
the desks (Zhe Curved Back Patent Gothic Desks and Seats) 








Size 5. 


Size 4. Size 3. Size 2. Back Seat. 
you sent us in our order for school furniture, and find the construction of 
the desks so admirable, the iron castings of such strength and perfection, 
the wood work so hard, polished and beautiful, and yet so durable, and the 
price so reasonable, that we feel it but just to give you this testimonial of 
the prompt and satisfactory manner in which you filled our orders, the low 
freight you secured for the furniture, which, after being shipped over hun- 
dreds of miles of railway, came to hand without even the slightest perceiv- 
able damage. L. W. Lee, W. McFarlan, 
J. W. Francis, S. J. Burks, S. H. Scott, 
J. H. Stokely, A. T. Ball, 

Board of Trustees, Valley View High School. 

I fully endorse all that has been said above, and believe it to be to the 
interest of all parties in Texas or elsewhere, before purchasing school fur- 
niture or apparatus, to communicate with you. T. J. Parrisy, 
Principal Valley View, High School, Valley View, Texas. 


THE PATENT GOTHIC DESKS ARE INDESTRUCTIBLE DESKS! 


Centrevitte Hicu Scoot, Texas, July 28, 1878. 
J. B. MERWIN, 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. : 

My Dear Sir: —-Somewhat more than two years ago, we purchased one 
hundred of your Patent Gothic Desks, We are greatly pleased with them. 
Not only do they admirably economize space, and sustain the back of the 
pupil by their peculiar and judicious construction on physiological princi- 
ples, but there is one quality of which I would particularly bear record— 
and for which I can commend them—their indestructibility. Not one break- 
age has occurred among them all. Success to them and to your enterprise in 


Texas, is our invocation. 
Very truly yours, Pror. C. P. McCrowan, 
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APPLETON'S NEW READERS. 


Their Claims for Preference. 


"= Ap leten 

Schoo 

produced them. 
2. Appleton’s Readers are philosophi- 

cal and Saaudione: ¥ e 


°s Readers and model 
best talent in the country 


accomp incalculable 


4. Appleton’s Readers will educate our 
as well as our children. 


8. eton’s Readers are destined to 
good. 


‘eachers as well as pupils will be “aa 
alased 6 to study careiully the reading lessons 


6. Cumbersome Rules are rendered un- 
necessary. 


7. Appleton’s Readers 
from the Te ctaal of the child. 


leton’s Readers advance in lan 
thought with the growth of the child’s 


are developed 


9, Thought and — develo as 
well as expression. ped 


10. Clear Ideas are ait the basis of 
correct expression. 


ets The union of the study of Grammar 
and Reading in a natural and easy way. 


12. The Series is complete in five books, 
paneertne the purchase of a separate spelling 


13. Ap rt = New Renders are the 


cheapest t, as the following rates indicate: 
Exch. 

Prices, 
Appleton’s First Reader,................5 $0.10 
Appleton’s Second *! — ........csse dees 15 
ye ee oes PBs Bho ed 20 
Appleton’s Fourth ‘8 ——....c..scccceeee 25 


Appleton’s Fifth ‘* 45 


Making $1 15 for the five books. 


L. S. HOLDEN, 


704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo., 
GENERAL AGENT. 





CHROMO REWARD CARDS. 


The largest and most complete assortment of 
Sunday and Day School Rewards in the United 
States. Also Cottage Chromos, and Scrap Pic- 
tures. 


Rheotype » Engravings and Chrome 
T f 

Something entirely n new, for decorating school 
rooms. Extra inducements offered teachers and 
agents. Send fer terms and teachers’ price list 
to J. H. Bafford’s Sons, manufacturing publish- 
ers, 141 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. Estab- 
lished 1830 12-3 9 











$66 a week in Sig owntown. Terms and 
$5 outhit free. Address H. HALLETT & 
Portland, Maine. 11-2 12-2 





RTIST’S Manual of oil 4 weer color 
painting, a ae Se we 
to Authorship yma) ic Handbook 
of bochesllens ~) ‘py mail ES8SE oot EY 7 
+» 119 Nassau street, 212 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


D ne in the Best Style of the Artand at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
oe Ae on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
ate 
or 
a AWSON & PIERROT, 
8-12 9-11 917 North Sixth Street, Sr. Louis. 


ORGANS =: 











— paers $230 only $65. Pi- 
.—* $510, mise $135. 
Skarry. Washington, N. J 





5 $20 0 Soiree, “satu Suimtox & C0-, 
Portland, Maine 11-2 12- 


ADAY to its can for the Fire- 
87 Net 
ickery, Augusta 


? 








J Young aod Old 7A NEW 
Y¥ “fst patented A NEW IN- 








Western Normal School of Languages. 


Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 
A SUMMER SCHOOL 


Second session will commence July 8, {879, 
and continue six weeks. 


German, French, Latin, and Greek, on the ‘‘Nataral Method.” Its 
aim will be not only to teach Languages, but also to familiarize instructors 
with the ‘‘Natural Method” of teaching the ancient and modern languages. 
Competent Instructors of the Method will Assist the Principal. 

Persons desiring further information about the school will please address 
the undersigned, for circulars giving full particulars, at 148 Tremont street, 
Boston, Mass. After April 21, Mr. F. W. Rexp, Sec’y, Grinnell, Iowa. 
12-3 8 HENRY COHN. 


BLACK BOARDS. 


For Day Schools---For Sunday Schools. 








WITH A PERFECT BLACK SLATE SURFACE. 


J.B.MERWIN’S 
BLACK BOARD 





HOLBROOKS 


LIQUID SLATING EAS EL 
J.B.MerRwIN. 
yraer-' HESNUT T 
Sr.b 


STYLE A. 


IINW 
ou1is Mo 


——’ 





STYLE B. 


MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S IMPROVED LIQUID:SLATING. 


The Blackboard has now become an indispensable article; not only to School 
Teachers and Sabbath School superintendents, but also to all classes of instructors, 
including mothers at home, lecturers and professors, and it is admitted by all, that = 
no way can impressions upon the memory of tke children be made so lasting, as b 
means of iliustration pees theblackboard. Superintendents of Sabbath Schools 
find the style “A” blackboard peculiarly adapted to their wants, as the illustrations 


may be drawn at leisure during the week, and the board then rolled up and carried in 
the hand to the school. 





Styles, Sizes and Prices. | Masie a extra..... pogrances a $1 
a No. 1, 2x3 feet (see cut)............ e above are mounted on rollers, with ae 
en er *] Se | And rings for hanging up. 
pa Spi sacncashaieeh taneeateerece 1 80 | Blackboards of Weod, Walnut Frame. 
) 4, 8x5 22 ham i B, Size No. I, 2x8 ft, (see cut) $3 50 
ee ee se " ; = 
ce ‘« ee : 9 50 
$3 i on Dy GID cccabisvdsdedoeveveceed 12 08 





I send ‘No. land 2, ie post-paid, en receipt of price. Send direct. 
Rip by express, aw R, “ata Sata pattie Ve plese specify the style of board sea, 
ween as orsB, and num 
sappy ia Liquid Sat lee og Se hl fe walls of schoel houses, Which stands the 
test ca use an 


HNDONRSEHME MNT. 


Coe, Archit Louis, Mo. 
J. B. Munwin—Dear Sir: The blackboards made} HULBHOGK'G Lie utd Bhating, ut on the 
school houses of St. Louis by you, give t satisfaction. ‘They are durable economi- 
eal. peers have tested this matter go shaveua 


tl now make it a part of say negales contract in all 
buildings, that the blackboards ae be the walls, a 
Holbrook’s Liquid Slating. ek oS PCLARK. Architect bald 
Ee Address with stamp for reply, and send direct'to 


J. B. MERWIN, 
704 Chesnut Street, St, Louis, Mo. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Thalheimer’ s “Histories. 


In compliance with # demand for separate 
histories ef the early Eastern Monarchies, of 
Greece and of Rome, Messrs. Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co. annouece an edition of Thalheim- 


™ | er’s Manual of Ancient History, in three Parts, 


viz: 

1. Thalheimer’s History of Early 
Eastern Monarchies, 65 cts. 

2. Thalheimer’s History of Greece, 
65 cts. 

3. Thalheimer’s Mistory of Rome, 
65 ets. Introductoryjand sample copy prices. 

The first embraces the Pre-classical Period 
and that of Persian Ascendency. 
The second, Greece - 1d the Macedonian Em- 


ires. 

The third, {Rome ,a» Kingdom, Republic and 
Empire. 

Each part sufficiently full and comprehensive 
for the Academic and University Course. Lib- 
erally illustrated with sccurate maps... Large 
8vo., full cloth. 


s 

Andrews’ Geology, 
An Elementary Geoiogy, designed espec 
for theInterior States. By E. B. Andrews, LL. 
D., of the Ohio Geological Corps, and late Pro- 
fessor of Geology in Marietta College. 12mo., 
cloth, 288 pp. 482 illustrations. 
The distinctive feature‘of this work is its lim- 
itations. Itis designed for students and readers 
of the Interior States, and, consequently, for 
such has its chief references to home Geology. 
By. thus limiting the scope of the work, it is be- 
lieved that a much better book for beginners may 
be made than if far more were attempted. 
Sample copy and introduction price, 85c. 





Cincinnati and New York: 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
PUBLISHERS. 








Rohrer’s’ ‘Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any Other series. 
N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
PriMaL Piss iden oo dsoke eceblicds Wii Seva ee shi 50 
SAREIOR. 65 0m eco atts ene od to rewe ert neseecas 1 00 
Common School ‘Baition.. eceiedee 1 50 
Counting House Edition............,..4..5.- 8 00 
Oy vid sad esi sees olssnrsesibos ss boc cwles 200 


A sample copy Of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half ~~ 
—or the five books for $3 50. 


The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50, butonly in reply to requests ae- 
companied by the money. 


W. J. GILBERT, Publisher. 
9-9  209N. Fourth Street, St.;Louis, Me. 


Vacation July & 
Party to F Sieh 9 


Send fox book ‘‘Two Months in Meg ri 
circular of Summer’s tour. Unusual ad- 
vantages at very reasonable rates. 

O RB. BURCHARD, 
State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 
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ANY AND 
E VERYTHIN G 


Needed in Schools of all grades, can 
be had sais 


CHEAP 


by calling upon or addressing, with 
stamp for reply. 


J. 8. MERWIN, 





704 CHESNUT STREET, 8ST LOUIS, MO, 

















